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Polly Goes 
to California 

ON TREK TO THE 
GOLDEN LAND 

This year is the centenary of 
the biggest gold rush in history. 
During 1849 some S00,000 men 
entered California, and about 
half of . them came overland 
through the hostile Red Indian 
Belt. They blazed a trail in their 
ramshackle “prairie schooners,” 
and when the horses gave up they 
dragged the wagons up the moun¬ 
tains and lowered them down the 
gorges with ropes . 

The pioneer of the wagon-trains 
taking the overland route,to 
the '‘"Golden Land ” ' was Jim 
Stewart, a Scots guide and 
trapper, who guided his party 
1974 miles from Independence, 
Missouri. He started out with 
his train at 10 am on April 28, 
1849, and ■ entered California on 
July 24! 

Among those who followed him 
was an eleven-year-old girl 
named Polly Elliott, who later 
in life described her experiences. 
Polly recalled the day when her 
father had come home and j said 
to her mother: “Lizzie, can you 
get ready to start for the land 
of gold next week?” 

A week later they started.out 
in their big farm wagon. The 
wagon was drawn by oxen, walk¬ 
ing slowly in the. burning sun 
with men walking beside them 
and cracking long whips. Other 
men were on horseback, but all 
kept together because Indians 
lurked on the flanks of the 
wagon train, watching, for an 
opportunity to cut off anyone who 
lagged behind. 

Westward Ho ! 

Day after day they travelled - 
westward to the setting sun 
whose shimmering . colour re¬ 
minded them of tile, gold they, 
hoped to find in the rivers and 
creeks of California. Rivers did 
riot stop them. Sometimes they 
would find a shallow fording 
place, but when the rivers were 
deep a flatboat was used to 
ferry the wagons over while the 
oxen and horses swam across. 

At night the teams were un¬ 
hitched arid the wagons arranged 
in a circle round a big camp 
fire, with* sentries posted at four 
points to watch’ out for Indians. 
Biscuits' were' baked on red-hot 
coals and eaten with fried bacon 
and tea* After supper the women 
and children cuddled up in the 
wagons for the night while the 
men and youths rolled themselves 
in blankets and slept round the 
camp fire or under the wagons. 

Every male above ten carried 
a rifle or shotgun . for use if 
necessary against marauding 
Indians, but more frequently 
these weapons were used to shoot 
game. Deer and antelope were 
plentiful after the Missouri 
River had been crossed, and the 
meat was roasted over the red- 
hot coals of trie camp fire. 

Continued on page ? 


A-Boating We Will Go 



Mr S. R. Emery, of Pinner, Middlesex, has no need to exert himself when he wants a trip in a 
rowing-boat for he has made'a model tug, developing | h-p, which pulls him and his two children. 
He also made the model paddle steamer seen in the picture.. 


STAR FISH 

Qodfrey, a goldfish .from the 
aquarium of Edinburgh Zoo,, 
has had a “crowded hour of 
glorious life.” He has been tele¬ 
vised. 

Godfrey found himself the 
other day under the glare of an 
arc lamp in the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh, where the 
BBC were holding an exhibi¬ 
tion. Pacing him was a compli¬ 
cated apparatus which was trans¬ 
ferring his image to television 
screens. 

Did Godfrey suffer from stage 
fright? Not a bit of it. He 
blushed, of course, as goldfish 
always do, but, like William 
Cowper’s favourite cat, he re¬ 
mained “sedate and grave,” 
though he did allow himself an 
occasional wink at his invisible 
audience. . ■ 

Now Godfrey has returned to 
the comparative obscurity of the 
aquarium, where no doubt he has 
much to tell his tank-mates of 'his 
brief period as a “star ” fislri 


Roberta Saves the Family 


This story of a brave 14-year-old 
girl, Roberta Mason, who 
saved her three younger brothers 
and her sister from death in a 
burning house, comes all the way 
from Des Plaines, Illinois, USA. 

.Roberta had been left in charge 
of the family while her mother 
was out shopping^\yhen an oil- 
heater exploded,, and in a few 
seconds most of the house was 
ablaze. To make matters worse 
the front door jammed. 

Instead oL losing her head, as 
she might well have done, 
Rbberta coolly kicked out the 

Third Time Lucky 

Tast year a firm in Alexandria, 
Sydney, sent an account to 
Perth, in Western Australia. Six 
months later a letter, arrived 
with a cheque. It had been 
addressed to Alexandria. On the 
envelope was writtten: “Not 
Egypt,” “Not Scotland,” and at 
last, .“Try Australia.” - 


Worms as Long as Snakes 

Earthworms, those slimy crea- available Gippsland worms for 


tures that wriggle in dark¬ 
ness/have their-uses.'' They turn 
over the soil under the surface, 
and so help to fertilise it. 

In the marshy land of the 
Bass Valley known as Gippsland, 
in Victoria, Australia, are. the 
largest earthworms in the world, 
which grow to ten feet in length, 
and up to an inch across. 

An American, Charles H, 
Engleman of New Jersey, wants 
to' import into America all the 


fertilising American soil—living 
bulldozers as it were. But this 
is not likely to happen. 

In the first place, Australia is 
not anxious to export her giant 
worms. Also, some Americans 
hold, they might carry plant 
diseases inside them which would 
bring trouble to the U S. 

The Gippsland giants therefore 
are likely to continue their atten¬ 
tions to their marshland, un¬ 
diminished in number. . 


kitchen window and, although 
her own clothing was on fire, 
lifted out her brothers and sisters 
one by one. Then she collapsed, 
severely injured. 

One of Roberta’s most precious 
possessions now is a letter from 
President Truman congratulating 
her on her bravery. People in the 
district, too, were 'so impressed 
by her intrepid conduct that they 
raised a collection big enough to 
buy another house for the Mason 
family, So that when Roberta 
came out of hospital a new home 
would be waiting for her, 

NO WAITING FOR 
THE WAITRESS 

^ microphone on every table so 
that customers may order 
their tea or coffee and meals 
direct from the kitchen has been 
installed by Mr Walter Girvan 
in his restaurant in Muirkirk, 
Ayrshire. 

Mr Girvan has had an inter¬ 
com system connecting his res¬ 
taurant with the front shop for 
some while, and his new idea 
was evolved to save time and 
staff. 

It is certainly a popular inno¬ 
vation among his young cus¬ 
tomers. They can fancy them¬ 
selves “on the air” when they 
murmur “more cakek, please ” 
into the instrument, and doubt¬ 
less some of them are occasion¬ 
ally-tempted to croon their order 
to the ever-popular tune of “Tea 
for Two.” 


1949: Kevin Goes 
to Hospital 

DRAMA OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN BUSH 

Going to hospital in Britain 
usually means a ride in car or 
ambulance . This story from an 
Australian correspondent tells 
what it means even today in the 
remote corners of the globe. 

Callaghan, aged nine, of 
Falmerville, Northern 
Queensland, was in need of an 
operation for appendicitis. Pal- 
merville is away up in the land . 
adjoining the Gulf of Carpen¬ 
taria. It is isolated enough at 
any time, but at present, the 
“wet ” season, there are flooded 
■ rivers and impassable tracks. 

Jim,, who is Kevin’s eldei 
brother, was at Fairview, 56. miles 
away, -when he heard of the 
appendix through the pedal 
radio. He also heard that the 
flying-ambulance from Cairns- 
400 miles to the east—would fly 
to Palmerville, for Kevin if a 
landing-strip could be made. 

Jim 1 rode all night, gathered 
in his father, his brother Bert, 
and Will Dawson, and they rode 
to.Palmerville in ten hours, only 
to find the Palmer River in flood 
at the homestead. Despite the 
ever-present threat of crocodiles 
the four swam the swollen river. 
They then cleared the landing- 
ground, which had not been 
used for nine years.. Next day 
the plane picked up Kevin and 
his mother and took off. 

Two Crashes 

Soon after the plane was air¬ 
borne it hit a tree, crashed, and 
was put out of action.. Fortun¬ 
ately the four people aboard 
escaped . unhurt. Desperate 
pleas by the pilot for another 
aircraft failed. So the police at 
Laura, some 100 odd miles away, 
were 3 *instructed to form a land 
party and get the boy' in. 
Meanwhile, a serviceable Gipsy 
Moth flown by^ an airline pilot 
was found, but it, too, crashed ' 
soon after taking off. Once 
again everyone escaped injury. 

Eventually the land party 
arrived. . They set off with the 
sick boy and on the journey to 
Laura they had two . ranges and 
two flooded rivers to cross. ; The 
stretcher-bearers crossed the 
rivers with the boy held above 
their heads. They rode through 
tropical rain and floods, at the 
mercy of mosquitoes and with 
the risk of encountering croco¬ 
diles, until they reached Fairview, 
just halfway to Laura. Here 
. Constable Booth had an army 
. “blitz-buggy ” which bogged 28 
times on the way to Laura, where 
an airliner took young Kevin 
aboard and rushed him to hos¬ 
pital, . where the operation was 
performed successfully. 1 

As a result of the mishaps ta 
the aircraft some Australian 
papers are advocating the use 
of helicopters in the far north 
during the “wet” season. , 
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Why Food Subsidies ? 

HThe most discussed subject in the budget is the Chancellor’s 
* decision to limit the cost of food subsidies to a sum of 
£465,000,000. What are these subsidies and why do they exist ? 

Before Sir Stafford Cripps There .can,be little doubt that, 
spoke . it was ,no.t generally . on the, whole, the policy of, food 
realised that the State is-paying subsidies has been successful, 
about £10 yearly towards, the' Compared with other European 
food bill of every man, "woman,*"''countries it is still possible in 


and child / living withifi ; these. 
shores. But the £10 which 
are, as it were, put 'by the' 

. Government into ^ th£ pocket of 
every citizen must' come • from 
somewhere. n They 'actually come 
as taxes from the pockets of the 
very same 1 citizens, 'the better- 
off thus .helping those .who .are • 
poor. ' "*; v. - - 1 * 

. The -question naturally arises: \ 
Why 1 all ‘ this 'complicated' busi¬ 
ness? . Cannot. we pay for our 
food alone without the Govern¬ 
ment asking for taxes.and then 
playing the role of the Good 
Fairy? 

Importing Our Food 

It all has to do with our war¬ 
time and post-war difficulties. 
We know that Britain can pro¬ 
duce only a part of the food 
which her fifty million people 
need. The rest must be im¬ 
ported from abroad. Not all our 
land is equally, good for growing 
food. Some fields provide excel¬ 
lent wheatlands, some are good 
only for'pastures. Even within ; 
one. farm the farmer may. say 
that one plot is good for. grain 
cropping, but it would not pay 
. him to grow cereals on the rest 
of his farm,. This means that on 
the rest of the farm he .would 
.rather raise cattle or some less 
exacting crops, such as turnips. 

This is the real key . to .the 
whole problem of food subsidies. 
When the war broke out it was 
a clear duty of the Government 
to persuade the farmers to grow, 
every ounce of food, especially 
grain, which could be raised in 
Britain. The peril from U-boats 
made it essential to reduce bulky 
cargoes like grain. 

Though ‘ever a patriot, the 
British farmer was not. in a posi¬ 
tion to grow more of these de¬ 
sired foods ‘simply because it 
meant for him much more ex¬ 
pense on labour, fertilisers, and 
-.machinery. If he sold that extra 
produce he was asked to raise 
at the existing prices (prices of 
food have, .since 1939, been 
strictly controlled) he would have 
.suffered an actual loss. Soon'he 
would have been out of business 
and the country would have been 
the poorer for the loss of a good 
.farmer. ' 

Aid For the Farmer 

That this did not happen was 
due to the Government/ which 
did step in like a Good Fairy and 
< tell him not to worry but to 
v plough up as much land ’as he 
’ * could' and - produce as much food 
as possible; - The Government: 


Britain to buy food at prices 
which the poorest can afford. 

What has-been worrying the 
Government of’.late is not that 
food subsidies exist (and many 
of their .opponents agree that 
they should), but' that’ their, cost 
has been increasing from year to 
year. In 1946/7 it was' under 
£250,000,000, but the bill . for 
1949/50Vwill.be more than double, 
that ...amount,; So : the Chan¬ 
cellor of the. Exchequer decided 
that a line must be drawn some¬ 
where, especially as there was no 
guarantee that a year hence we 
may not be called on to pay an 
even higher amount. In his 
budget speech Sir Stafford 
Cripps said that the Govern¬ 
ment would not pay more than 
£465,000,000 towards meeting the 
food bill, and if the food cost 
more all citizens must be asked 
to pay more directly. 

This is the reason for the rises 
in the prices of meat, cheese, 
butter, and margarine. 

SAVING OUR 
HORSES 

A. fund has been started by 
The Blue Cross , Our Dumb 
Friends’- League, to buy young 
horses which would otherwise be 
slaughtered or exported. 

As many as possible of . these 
horses will, be bought and the 
League .proposes to lend them, 
without payment, to farmers and 
others who agree that the 
animals shall remain the 
League’s property,. Thus agri¬ 
culture will benefit. 

If the horses can ( no . longer 
be kept by those to- whom they 
are loaned, they must be re¬ 
turned. The League’s • address 
is Grosvenor Gardens House, 
Victoria, London, SW1, 


Jane Finds 
Happiness 

J ane Munro Gaymer; aged 
twelve and a half, has 
written and illustrated a book 
which has just been published. 
It is about riding and the care 
of a’- pony, and is called I Found 
Happiness (Hollis and Carter, 
12s 6d). 

Jane says she so named her 
book because “I have only found 
real happiness in riding.” She 
.writes that the first time she 
ever * saw a 
pony she 
wanted to ride 
it though 
then she was 
only 20 months 
# old. 

Later, she 
was able to 
buy her pony, 
Roger, by sell- 
> ing . produce 
from her 
garden. When 
she . bought 
him he was a 

Jano Gaymer poor, bedrag¬ 
gled frightened thing. Since 
then she has won fifteen awards 
on him. 

Jane is a talented, young 
woman. She is not only a real 
authority on horses, she is also 
a very promising writer and 
artist. Her book is exactly the 
one that any beginner at riding, 
young or grown-up, needs. It 
is a practical book, everything is 
simply explained, and there is a 
wealth of neat sketches. 

Granny Was 
Delighted 

early 50 years ago Mrs Fred 
Mount lost “her diamond and 
sapphire ring while cutting 
asparagus in the garden of her 
home at Brandon in Suffolk. In 
spite of an intensive search the 
ring could not be found. 

Recently her little grandson 
was digging in the sandy soil 
and unearthed the ring. Granny 
was delighted. 
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Polly Goes to California 


News From 

MAKING MILLIONS 

Last yeal* the Royal Mint. 
struck 429,737,597 coins of a value 
Of £22,798,381. 

"A prize of £250 is to be 
awarded annually by Mr 1 W. 
A, Foyle for the best volume of 
verse published in the United 
Kingdom. 

At a recent exhibition of 
scientific instruments at the 
Imperial College, South Ken¬ 
sington, the Metropolitan-Vickers 
electron microscope was shown. 
This microscope uses magnetic 
lenses and gives continuously 
variable magnification from 500 
to 100,000 diameters. 

Permission has been received 
• to name a new dance, in reel 
time, “Prince Charles of Edin¬ 
burgh.” Mr John Robertson of 
the BBC is responsible for the 
music, and Mrs Leslie, Secretary 
of the Scottish Country Dance 
Society, and Miss Allie Ander¬ 
son have worked together in the 
choreography. 

Jungle Baby in Town 

During operations in Assam to 
catch working elephants, a. four- 
montyi-old baby elephant was 
accidentally caught. It could 
not be left to fend for itself In 
the jungle, so it was offered to 
the London Zoo and has been 
brought to Britain by air. 

A ivhite lobster was caught off 
the Portland coast recently. It 
has now died, and experts have 
been unable to. say lohy it was' 
this unusual colour. It was the 
first one ever caught near Eng¬ 
land. ‘ 

A man In New York saved his 
wife and two children from 
being burnt to death by jumping 
45 feet from his flat to the 
ground and catching them one 
by one as they jumped. 

, A grain beetle, the Trogoderma, 
which has learned to eat ground¬ 
nuts, has been causing serious 
damage to stores of groundnuts 
in Nigeria. The beetle can be 
attacked by DDT spraying and 
by gas fumigation. 


Continued from page 1 
On and on through the “buffalo 
country ” of Nebraska these 
adventurers rolled, ’ where great 
herds of these big, shaggy 
animals grazed on. .the grassy , 
plains. Buffalo , jva$; on. .the 
menu almost every" .day .for 
weeks, ' and great quantities , of 
the meat was “jerked ” or dried 
in the sun for future- use; 

One night , thejntiiaris; got 
away with ten of .the .horses, but 
..in : the . morning Polly’s . father 
"and a small band of riien tracked 
the s warriors to a wooded canyon 
’ where a fight took place and 
most of the Indians were.'killed. 


would see to it that a good price j Nind .horses, .we.rei recovered. 


was paid for the crops. That 
indeed happened. The Govern¬ 
ment themselves bought : the 
farmer’s produce at a high price. 

But the Government were also 
as much, if not. more, .interested 
in not causing an inflation—and 
nothing is more apt to cause in¬ 
flation than rising food ’ prices 
and the following demand for 
- higher wages. So the prices, 
especially food prices, had to stay 
put. That . was made possible 
only because somebody —. the 
Government—paid the difference 
between the high prices paid to 
‘ the* farmers and the low . prices 
charged to the consumer! . This 
is how Food Subsidies began. 


, Over ' the *. .great . plains . of 
Wyoming they wound their way. 
Often the oxen and horses .would 
/ lie down in their .tracks and re- 
. fuse to go , any. farther. ‘ When 
\ fills- happened the' whole; train 
had to rest, .for. a few days'while 


Lake which lay sparkling and 
cool in the blazing sun. “Papa’s 
little woman,” as Polly was called 
by her father, had her hands full 
by this time, for her mother was 
ill and Polly had to do all the 
cooking. She would ride for 
hours with her . little sister on 
; her Jap and her small brother 
“Bub ” behind her on the saddle 
blanket. : .. ' \v ' 

. One day away to the west'T’qse 
the snowy peaks of the .Sierra 
' Nevada Mountains telling them 
that California, the land of gold, 

■ was almost in sight. And they 
began to sing: . / J- • 

. “O California! That's the land 
for me. ' ’ 

'/hit [off to California with a 

washbowl on mV knee” ■ . The King is to'be Captain- 

■\ several of ~ the > emigrant x General of the-Combined Cadet 
families * left the 'wagon* train*’' Force which, in most schools 
‘-when they reached- the fertile - where education is continued to 
Sacramento ‘River /valley, and '‘^ e of 17 -or oyev, has’ re- 



Fou rteen-y e a r-o I d J i m m y 
-Montgomery, :of Hot Springs, 
Arkansas; was chosen from 300,000 
members of boys’clubsa$ America’s 
National Boy of the Year...;, Here 
we see him being congratulated 
by President Truman.. . ‘ 



• nhh and nMt-irii but after'a few -months,., finding r\U:teamoty 9 Ungfamtrs'Jrom 

■ utan ana. past ..tn^, .fcrreat.^ t that gold-raining did not pay,,he, . this country are to: visit:-'America 


Make Sure of. 

NEXT, WEEK’S .CN 

Place Your Order Now 


/ too, • became ;*a farmer.;, 

' Many years afterwards Polly 
said, she, remembered the trip 
“almost like a long' picnic,” but 
she admitted that she had for- 
. gotten many of , the ; hardships - homes. of members , They 
and disagreeable things about it. set out early in May. 


■at theinvitation of MaAII: giub ,, 
the youth <organisation sponsored 
by the U S Department of Agri¬ 
culture. They * will stay at a 
national 4H camp and at the 

will 


CENTRAL LfEATING 

One central boiler plant is to 
warm 4000 ' houses which are 
being built by the Corporation 
-at Cantley, Doncaster. 

. New 'Zealand’s wedding gift to 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh, an inlaid desk of 
native woods / is nearly com¬ 
pleted. The desk lueighs about 
three . hundredweight , and . ; is 
estimated to be worth beticeen 
£800 and £1000. 

The narwhal washed up at 
Rainham in the Thames Estuary 
not long ago is the fourth re¬ 
corded as being found, in . and 
around Britain in 361 years.. The 
narwhal, from 12 to 16 feet long, 
is a member of the. whale 
family, arid, is normally found 
in the Arctic. 

The Antarctic relief ship John 
Biscoe has been unable to reach 
the British base at Marguerite 
Bay, Grahamland, owing to pack 
icei • The party* at Marguerite 
Bay will have to ■ remain there 
during this Antarctic winter. 
They are well supplied with 
food' and fuel and will be in 
telegraphic communication with 
their relatives. 

Low Water 

The level of Lake Geneva has 
fallen so low that a rock near 
Rolle has been uncovered that 
has not been seen above the sur¬ 
face since 1921. On the rock is 
an old inscription: “When. you 
see me, weep!” This refers to 
the suffering caused in the past 
by drought. 

American Overseas Airlines 
have begun to recruit air hostes¬ 
ses from Britain: Girls selected 
are sent to Chicago for a six- 
tueek training course. 

A ship engaged on raising Uic 
Pluto pipeline in the Channel 
brought up a Messcrschmitt 
fighter. The plane’s wings were 
thick with jellyfish. 

The ,, Scandinavian Airlines 
System are to sell four giant 
Boeing Stratocruisers to the 
British Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration for £3,000,000. 

The International Commis¬ 
sioners, of the Girl Guides are 
meeting at Drakhenburg, Hol¬ 
land, from April 20 to April . 27. 

The BBC is planning a new 
-television centre at Shepherd’s 
Bush which will cover six acres 
and be the largest in the world. 

SURPRISE FOR DAVY JONES 

Slightly radio-active 'waste 
material from the * atomic, 
energy research establishment at' 
Harwell has been dropped in 
sealed drums* in a deep part of 
the Atlantic. The . amount of 
radio-activity in the waste is too 
small to have any harmful effect 
on fish or human life. 

King George’s Jubilee .Trust 
. will this year distribute, grants 
totalling £80,000 among 31 youth 
organisations. 

Collections of matchbox labels 
were recently exhibited 'in 
London by the British Match- 
-box Label and Booklet Society. 
The President of the Society 
has a collection of 63,000, the 
largest in Britain. The largest 
in ■ the world—85,000 labels—be¬ 
longs to a German in Berlin. 

' ffcout Graeme Edioards of 
Auckland, N Z, has received the 
Cornwell Certificate for his 
.courage and fortitude in the face 
of many ■ operations . and years 
in hospital 
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Factory in 

factory is rising in a remote 
desert area of Central Africa 
—in Zandeland,' 300 miles from 
Jura, in the Apglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. • . 

In this isolated section of 
Africa where the Nile rises the 
Azande people have asked for the 
gay printed cloths which they 
know other people in Africa 
have. But the Azande have little 
money. Their chief wealth is in 
honey and chillis, so they have 
little to export, and their dearest 
wish for gay cotton cloth goes 
unfulfilled. But last year the 
Government suggested that. the 
Azande people should make their 
own cloth, and half a million 
pounds from the ■ Colonial 
Development Fund was voted to 
help them. 

In the factory now being built 
it is hoped that three million 
yards of material will be made 
each year for sale at eightpence 

INSECT 

STOWAWAYS 

r jpHE most unpopular stowaways 
to reach New Zealand, in re¬ 
cent times were 262 insects. A 
scientist collected them from 20 
aircraft arriving at' two main 
aerodromes. ; 

Only eleven of these unwanted 
insects • from other lands were 
alive*, because all aircraft are 
sprayed with chemicals poison¬ 
ous to insects. But New Zea¬ 
landers are rather alarmed to 
find that any- insects should re¬ 
main alive after aircraft have 
been sprayed; for just now they 
are’ finding out how rapidly 
wasps introduced by accident 
from Europe can spread. 

Because’New Zealand has been 
free from many of the pests that 
cause damage to crops in other 
parts of the world it is highly 
important foiv scientists to keep 
a strict watch for insects arriving 
• in planes, just as they do for in- 
, sect pests* arriving in. ships. 

It takes only a few insects to 
start ah invasion that is hard to 
‘suppress—especially in a land 
where winters are mild. 

Edward Carpenter’s 
Work 

(Sheffield City Libraries are 
‘ ° shortly publishing a complete 
bibliography of Edward Carpen¬ 
ter, the philosopher-poet, who 
lived 39 years at Millthorpe, in 
the beautiful Cordwell Valley, 

■ Derbyshire. After his death in 
' 1933 the poet’s manuscripts, 
books,* and entire library were 
, presented to the Department of 
: Local History at Sheffield Central 
Library. 

EXPORTING A 
MANSION 

A mansion in Herefordshire is 
- ■ earning dollars. Goodrich 

Court, near Ross-on-Wye, is to be 
removed and rebuilt in America. 
It has been sold for £7000 and 
the contractors have undertaken, 
to remove it within a year. ■ 

This is the house, as Arthur 
Mee’s Herefordshire tells, which 
was built by Sir Samuel Rush 
Meyrick early in the 19th 
century and filled with a fine 
collection of armour, on which he 
was an authority. Wordsworth, 
looking on it from ancient Good¬ 
rich Castle, said that he “could 
almost have wished for the power 
to blow away Sir Samuel’s 
impertinent structure”; but he 
saw the house, of course, before 
Time’s mellowing hand had 
worked its wonders on it 
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the Desert 

a yard. With this target before 
them the whole of the 500,000 
Azande people have become 
excited about the new factory.' 
They have cleared 30 acres of 
land above a little- river, and 
have got busy making enough 
bricks. Girders, corrugated iron 
sheets, and all the rest of the 
factory’s equipment must come a 
fortnight’s journey down -the 
White Nile. At the end of this 
year British spinning and weav¬ 
ing machines will arrive, and in 
1950 the factory may be opened. 

The desire for clothes by the 
Azande people is changing their 
primitive ways of farming. When 
a man is tired of his little farm 
he burns his house and moves on 
to another spot., Now there is a 
plan for some thousands of 
families to settle as cotton 
farmers; and the Azande, who 
are eager <to learn to spin and 
weave, will produce the cloth. 

PLEASING PROSPECT 

H^he outstanding Edinburgh 
landmark—the great, frown¬ 
ing rock on which stands the 
Castle—is being planted with 
Scotch firs. Recently two Cor¬ 
poration employees scaled the 
steep rock and planted 500 young 
trees. If these take root more 
will be planted later all round the 
rock, and if all goes well the bare 
rock will be clothed with green 
firs in three or four years’ time. 

Plague of 
Grasshoppers 

JgECAUse Canadian entomologists 
have forecast the possibility 
of a serious plague of grass¬ 
hoppers. the Federal Government 
-is distributing grasshopper bait ■ 
to farmers in Central Saskatche¬ 
wan, Alberta, and Manitoba. A 
grasshopper plague, like that of 
their locust cousins, is a danger¬ 
ous menace to growing crops and 
every endeavour is made to keep 
down their numbers. 

Grasshoppers’ eggs are laid in 
clusters of 20 to 100 just below 
the surface of the ground, and 
, hatch into larvae which, though 
wingless, soon become active. A 
bait is made up of sawdust, 
bran, and a poison, and laid on 
trap strips in the fallow fields. 
More recently, chemicals which 
can also be sprayed against fly¬ 
ing clouds of full-grown grass¬ 
hoppers have also been used. 


SHEEP ON THE 


Jj 1 locks of. sheep on the road 
are a comparatively rare 
sight nowadays/ and when a 
flock of sheep “on the hoof ” 
passed through Kendal recently 
rthey caused quite a stir. They 
were returning ■ from a winter 
holiday at Crosthwaite in West¬ 
morland to Hawes in Yorkshire. 

It is still fairly common, 
especially among hill farmers, for 
sheep to be sent to milder 
climates and greener pastures for 
the winter, but they are now 
more usually transported by lorry 
or train. 

World Clock 

^ REMARKABLE Clock is OH View 

at the* offices-of .Cables and 
Wireless Limited. The clock face 
is a circular map of the world, 
with its centre on the North 
Pole, and round this rotates an 
electrically-driven band num¬ 
bered with the 24 hours. 

This clock tells the local time 
at a given moment in any part 
of the world, and Its purpose is 
to enable people sending cables 
to see at a .glance the difference • 
between the time in Britain and 
that in the country to which they 
are telegraphing. 

The clock also has six hands 
leading from the United King¬ 
dom and the. Dominions, and 
these point to the time in those 
countries’ capital cities, allow¬ 
ance having been made for 
Summer Time. 

Three of these clocks can be 
seen in London—at Golden 
Cross House, Charing Cross, at 
Candlewick House, Cannon 
Street, and at London Bridge 
House, Borough High Street. 
Others are to be seen at Bir¬ 
mingham, Bradford, Edinburgh, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, and Sheffield. 

. } EIGHT MONTHS 
AT SEA 

J^xght , months after leaving 
Southampton, eight Britons 
have reached Auckland in the 
70-foot ketch Imatra. Although 
the chip encountered hazardous 
weather it suffered little damage. 
The ketch is owned and cap¬ 
tained by 72-year-old Captain 
John Nelson, who wanted to visit- 
his native land before going to 
see his son in Southern Rhodesia. 



" School Orchestra 

At Catshill Modern Secondary School, Worcestershire, an 
orchestra has been formed ; it comprises 28 boys and girls and 
seven members of the staff. Instruments are lent to the children 
for a-shilling a week until the purchase price has been paid. 


what is CROP? 

J-Jave you heard of CROP? 

The letters forming the 
word stand for Christian Rural 
Overseas Programme, an Ameri¬ 
can organisation which works in 
the rural areas of the United 
States. 

Crop started its good life in 
1947, When the small farmers of 
the wheat-growing states said 
they would like to help the 
suffering and starving .in Europe 
and Asia. They wanted to give 
their corn and their fruit; so 
Crop organised the Friendship 
Train idea. The trains trailed 
slowly through the great prairie 
states, picking up carloads of 
supplies. 

From June 1 last to February 1 
this year 2120 carloads of food, 
valued at £1,000,000, went abroad. 
This was equal to 42 “Friendship 
Trains ” of 50 cars each. The 
carload method of shipment was 
decided upon to keep expenses as 
low as possible and to prevent 
small shipments . from going 
astray or getting into black 
markets overseas. 

Since the programme was 
launched in August 1947 losses in 
the course of shipment have 
amounted to only four-tenths of 
one per cent. 





Jimp and the 
Spider 

Recently the C N wrote ot 
. traffic being held up by a 
policeman in London to enable 
a mouse to cross the road. Now 
one of our Maidstone readers 
tells us that in The Book of 
Spiders, by D. ©. Bristowe (King 
Penguin Series), there is a story 
which shows that even spiders 
listen to the siren voice of the 
traffic jimp. 

This spider was an outsize 
specimen of one of our largest 
species of House Spider which, 
at Lambeth Bridge, London, in 
1936, foolishly listened to the 
jimp’s “Come on, chance it!” 
But old Cobwebs was lucky, for 
a kindly policeman held up the 
traffic “for him. Passers-by were 
delighted as he crossed over with- J 
out any sign of hurrying or loss 
of dignity. 

POTATOES OR 
HOUSES? 

J)own at Liskeard in Cornwall 
the people badly needed new 
houses; as in so many other 
towns. So the town council 
cleared a site and waited for the 
bricks and mortar. But they were 
a long time coming: So the wise 
Mayor had an idea. Liskeard not 
only wanted houses, it needed 
potatoes, too. Why not plant 
potatoes on the site instead of 
houses?. They did. 

The . potatoes flourished, and 
the townspeople bought them, 
and the Mayor now reports a 
profit of £140 on the trans¬ 
action. It is an amount equal 
to more v than a penny rate, and 
Liskeard has something to be 
happy about even though the 
houses are still needed. 

EXTINCT EAGLE 

H[Tie discovery of bones ~of the 
extinct New Zealand giant 
eagle in Pyramid Valley, Waikari, 
New Zealand, has aroused much 
interest, for only* one complete 
skeleton of this bird has pre¬ 
viously been found. 

Tlie skulls of two specimens of 


j the giant eagle, or harpagornis, 


A Shepherd and his Flock in a London Park 

Four years ago 22-year-old Patrick Milne, a shepherd, left his lonely home in Aberdeenshire 
and came to London. He is still a shepherd—tending a flock in Kensington Gardens 


were unearthed during the recent 
excavations of moa bones by the 
Canterbury Museum staff in the 
valley. The harpagornis is a 
large/ extinct eagle which had 
comparatively short wings, very 
strong legs, a long skull, and 
deep, powerful beak. 
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C N Zoo Correspondent on .. • 

Choughs and 
Chimps 

Resting is now in full swing in 
the London" Zoo aviaries, 
and, as usual, provides the visitor 
with some interesting sights. 
Not the least arresting has been 
seen at the pheasantvy, where a 
pair of Cornish choughs have 
been building, with material 
which they- collected .daily from 
the keeper’s hand. 

For a Zoo bird to take.food in’ 
this, manner is, of course,' fairly 
common. But for it to accept 
nesting material thus is decidedly 
odd. 

Building a Nest 

.“The choughs are a pair we 
have had since 1946, ” Head- 
keeper Edgar Stimpson told me, 
when I took the picture .shown 
below, “Last .year. they, nested 
for the .first time and’ had five 
eggs, though none produced liv^ * 
ing chicks.. ■ 

.-“Later, . I . took the old nest 
down and kept.the material,..as 
I.;.thought it might come in 
handy again. It has/ The other 
day X saw. the choughs looking 
around for twigs and grasses, so 
Iam, now supplying them with 
their old material., And both 
birds have ! become so tame that 
they ‘take it' eagerly from - my 
hand. / ‘ ■ ' /•/ - . ; / 

• “They are building on a, perch 
at the back of the aviary,’’ Mr 
Stimpson added, “and I expect 
eggs to be .. laid any day • now. 
This , time, let’s hope they; pro¬ 
duce . live youngsters,as the 
species,' . which nests readily 
enough on the ‘ cliffs of Cornwall, 
has never been known to breed 
in captivity.” “ 

Resting, however, is by no 
means the 1 ; only, interesting 
activity in progress in the 
Gardens just;.now. Behind the 
scenes' at the Monkey. House 
there is another—the training of. 
four small chimpanzees for the 
Chimps’ Tea Party, ' which 
function will shortly be resumed 
after a lapse of ten years. The 
animals are So-So, Susan,- Sally, 
and/ Conipb, all of which are 
between two and three .years old 
and came 'over last year from 
West Africa, where they had 
been, “family pets.” ■ 

/The quartette * - have been 
training hard for the past' eight 
months and now work very well 
as a team. They sit 'around a_ 
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A LONDON JUBILEE .. . - 

Fifty Years Ago the Taxicab 
Came to the Capital 


The Village Pump 

The Essex village pump in this picture is still giving water, 
though there have been serious shortages in some parts of 
the country as ,a result of the unusually dry season. 


THE CN ASTRONOMER TELLS US . , . 


Week’s 


Eclipse of the Sun 



One of 'the choughs taking- pest-' 
material from Keeper Stimpson’s hand. 

small table, in chairs .'specially 
made for them and each bearing 
oh .'its, back . the name of the. 
occupant and all, obligingly 
imitating the keepers’ actions, 
can now use spoons to eat their 
food, and drink from cups with¬ 
out spilling the contents. ; v- 
At first it was. hoped that 
Compo, the only “boy” in the 
party, would be ’ “chairman,” a 
role hitherto-always occupied by 
a male. Unfortunately, Compo’s 
behaviour still leaves much to 
be desired. He is chockful of 
mischief and subject’ to regret¬ 
table lapses of conduct, such as - 
"helping himself from his com¬ 
panions’ plates, or^pausing, in 


A partial eclipse of the Sun will 
occur on the . morning of 
Thursday, April 28, when a very 
interesting spectacle may be wit¬ 
nessed, more than half of the 
Sun being obscured by the Moon 
—if clouds do not interfere. . 

At between 7.20 and 7,22 o’clock, 
as;seen from London and south¬ 
east England, the Moon will begin 
to impinge upon the lower right * 
side of the Sun. A “bite ” out of 
his disc will soon be perceptible 
and this will continue to grow 
until, by about 8.15, rather more 
than three-fifths of the Sun’s disc 
will be hidden by the dark sphere 
of the Moon. This will* be the 
middle and greatest phase of the 
eclipse, as shown in the draw¬ 
ing, Afterwards the. Moon will 
move.away to the left, and the 
eclipse will end about 9,14. ... . .. 

The Moon herself will not be , 
perceptible as a complete disc be¬ 
cause the side presented toward 
us is not lit up. It is only the 
portion that intervenes between 
us and the Sun that will be 
obvious. 

The times and extent of . the 
eclipse vary somewhat as seen 
from various- parts of Britain, 
For instance, as seen from the 
, west of England and South 
Wales, it. begins between 7.15 and 
7.20'according to situation; or as 

zoo —Continued from column /. 
the middle of a meal to scratch 
himself. Because of this, the 

official “chairman” is likely,to be 
Sally,’who, although the‘baby 
of the bunch, has much the best 
manners. * “••• . / * 

At the moment the “party ” 

'is being staged in private three 
times daily. When the animals 
are considered lit .to give a public. 
exhibition—probably by June— 

5 the ‘*party ” will be .held each - 
afternoon on , the main ,lawn;' 
When it.is, it will be the most' 
amusing sideshow the Gardens 
have had to offer,since the -war.: 
And . there will be ,no extra 
charge'.for watching ;iife O. H./Gi: 



seen , from Northern areas, of 
England and Scottish Lowlands, 
it begins between 7.25 and 7,30. 
As it begins in London at 7.21, 
other areas may be estimated 
accordingly. There, will therefore 
be. ample opportunity to see 
some phases of the most exten¬ 
sive eclipse that it has been 
possible to observe from Britain 
for several years. 

It is most important when 
observing it to look through very 
deeply-tinted 
or smoked 
glass, and on , 
no account to 
use magnify¬ 
ing glasses or 
bin o culars. 
The densest 
portions of a 
dense photo¬ 
graphic negative will serve the 
purpose of watching the Sun 
without risk of .injury to sight. 

An interesting sidelight is to 
note the „ shape of , the spots of 
sunlight that penetrate through 
small apertures such as little 
holes in closed shutters, drawn 
blinds, or beneath the deep shade 
of trees. . It will then be seen 
that every reflected spot of sun¬ 
light will be a replica of the 
crescent which the Sun presents. 

This eclipse may be seen from 
nearly the whole of Europe and 
North Africa, extending over the 
North Atlantic to Greenland and 
the whole Arctic area; but over 
most of these regions distant 
from Britain' much less of the 
Sun will appear obscured. 

A singular feature of this 
eclipse is that it does not appear 
total anywhere, for only a por¬ 
tion of the Moon's partial shadow 
strikes the Earth obliquely. More¬ 
over, the Moon is near, apogee, or 
her farthest point from • the 
Earth, so the Moon’s cone of 
total shadow, averaging; 232,100 
miles long, will not ‘ reach, the 
Earth’s surface, which : is about 
245,000 miles away at the present 
time. * v •••': ?:•; G. F. M. 


jJhiE familiar taximeter, which 
we sit watching" anxiously 
oh occasions when we rise to 
a taxi, is, in London, fifty years 
old this month; It was fifty years 
ago that. a parade • of - horse- 
drawn cabs fitted with a “fare- 
indicating apparatus.” was held 
in London to popularise the new 
“taxameter ” as . it .. was., then 
called. Motor, taxicabs were still 
an inventor’s dream. , 

German Invention 

This queer new taxameter had 
been invented by. a German 
named A. GrUner and • had first 
appeared in Magdeburg in 1893. 
It had been introduced in- Lon¬ 
don on March 15, 1899, but there 
was so much opposition to the 
new device from the . London 
Cabdrivers* Union that the 
Taxameter Syndicate, the people 
seeking to profit by the.invention, 
organised the horse-taxicab par¬ 
ade in April. 

Forty -cabs, their drivers in 
smart uniforms with white hats, 
clip-clopped along the Embank¬ 
ment to the City and.flourished 
their be-ribboned whips by way 
of Holborn, Oxford Street, and 
Regent Street to the Savoy Hotel, 
while their “less advanced” 
fellows, as The Times of those 
days called them, bombarded 
them “with more or: less good- 
humoured chaff.” The critics 
J were the drivers who heartily dis¬ 
liked the new contraption. 

The president and secretary 
of the Union had already written 
; to The Times stigmatising the. 
use of taxameters as “an absurd; 
and impossible scheme. ” Their 
Union, they wrote, could /'take 
no part in foisting upon tlie 
public an impracticable specu¬ 
lation.” " v ; 1 * • 

To this the Taxameter Syndi¬ 
cate replied, pointing out' that 
taxameters had been introduced 
on cabs in Berlin as- early as 


1894 and that by 1899 there were 
5500 horse-drawn cabs using 
them. 1 They wrote that the 
taxameter “once more renders 
■the driver a trustworthy and 
honest man in the eyes of pas¬ 
senger : and owner.” The cabbies 
had a name for being sometimes 
avaricious and demanding more 
than.their legal fare. .Most of 
them, however; were good fellows, 
as readers of Black Beauty know. 

The new taxameter 1 consisted, 
partly, of a dial a few inches in 
diameter, which was placed out¬ 
side-the right-hand window of a 
hansom cab’or'behind the driver 
of d four-wheeler, It showed the 
exact fare, whether the ’ cab was 
hired by time or by distance* 
When the cab was hired for a 
certain time, the driver set a 
clock working in his taxameter; 
but if the. fare was to be paid 
according to distance travelled, 
the meter worked by gearing 
from the axle of the wheel. Not 
only could the passenger see 
exactly what he was to pay, but 
the owner of the cab could find 
out the amount earned in a day 
by the vehicle. 

Ahead of London 

London was behind the times 
for once, for in the northern 
cities of Manchester, __ Leeds, 
Liverpool, and Bradford cabs 
with; taxameters were already 
in use. 

Nevertheless, the hostility of 
the London cabbies to the tell¬ 
tale meter continued, and so 
taxameters on horse-drawn cabs 
were discarded. Five years after 
that April parade of horse taxi¬ 
cabs, the first mechanically 
driven cab fitted with a taximeter 
appeared in London. This was 
in 1904, and the cab probably' 4 
had an electric motor. 

Taximeters or no taximeters,", 
the days of r the old cabbies were' : 
drawing to an end. 


One of the Greatest French Poets 


JJorn on December 22, 1639, in 
the century of Louis XIV, 
Jean vRacine had a religious 
education .that* influenced his 
whole life. In 1664 the young 
Racine became frienftly with 
Boileau and Moliere in Paris. 
He wrote Thebaide. And in 1667, 
Andromaque, which was the first 
of . a series of chefs-d’oeuvres: 
Les Plaideurs, B£r£nice, Iphig^nie 
. . and finally, in 1677, "the ’ 
wonderful Phedre. 

Alas, Racine had not only 
admirers. Even the great 
Corneille, aged and soured, saw 
' with little pleasure the young 
Racine writing—and with genius 
—tragedies that bore comparison 
with his own. Saddened by the 
criticisms and tormented by 
religious scruples, Racine aban¬ 
doned the theatre. *He married 
and became the father of seven 
children, to whom he devoted 
himself. - - 

HOLD UP 

swan held up two trains on 
the railway near Bath Station 
the other day. A man who lives 
■ nearby, Mr Harry Bishop,’tried 
to drive the bird off the line but : 
it became menacing and'a bain ; 
had to be stopped. With., tlie 
help of the . driver the - line.; was 
cleared for that Train tb'proceed/ 
blit then a train from the oppo¬ 
site direction was stopped before.= 
the bird was finally removed. 



However, in 1689, he wrote 5 
another tragedy, Esther, taken 
from the Bible' and intended: 
to be played by the young 
ladies of St 
Cyr. - Estheiv . 
was a great 0 
success. Two 
years later, 
Athalie was,. 
unfairly, less/ 
appre ciated.fc 
Racing t h eh/ . 
gave * himsel^- 
up entirely to; 

, . - his family, and! 

to his religious devotions. He 
died on April 21, 1699—250 years,- 
ago. ( ^ ■ / - / - • ’ ;./ ■ . 

A great writer ..of the 19th : 
century, Anatole France, believed,/ 

* when he was a young boy, that' 
Esther and ’ Athalie were 'two 
shepherdesses', and conjured a 
story round them very different ! 
from ' the two tragedies.- Then, 

; when he was given at college the.' 

; real - version of . Esther and of , 

' Athalie, he sighed with dismay to 
. find that they ’ Were . two plays. 

■ , . and in verse.' It was ‘only/ 

: later, in life that he understood ! 

and loved Racine, and, he did sb • 
y. intensely. .!. '■ ; ' ■ ■ / . 

And may you, too, understand 
; and love this great poet, whose 
'simple and beautiful verse y s will 
live for ever in your hearts. • 

\ A. French translation qf ' this 
article appears on page 10. . ’ ^ 
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OUT COME THE UMPIRES 

Youth to the Fore in the Field 


(jRiCKEr is h^re again. On' 

. (Saturday the umpires t \vill 
take the field for the opening 
games of the 1949 season. The 
County Championship matches 
do not begin until the following 
Wednesday, . blit 1 , the New Zea¬ 
landers, who have been acclima¬ 
tising themselves ' for * several 
weeks, on Saturday begin the 
first match of their tour— 
against Yorkshire at Bradford. 

What has 1949 in store for 
cricketers and spectators? There 
will be less of the excitement 
that marked-the summer of 1948, 
when the Australians were with 
us, for although we all. look for¬ 
ward to the Test matches with 
the New Zealanders, they will not 
be attended by the same tense 
spirit that colours the struggle 
for ythe Ashes. - But the Aus¬ 
tralians are busily preparing for 
the next M C C , tour . “Down 
Under,” and all our county 
players will be “on their toes.” 

Jt is grand to see that the 
accent for 1949 cricket is on 
youth, and all the counties an¬ 
nounce additions to their playing 


THE OLD MASTER 

A T Sutton, in Surrey, on 80-year-old 
craftsman is busy at the trade 
he'has followed for 70 years, in the 
same little workshop where his father 
v/orked before him. I . 

He is Mr Montague Odd, who makes 
cricket bats, and he is seen in the 
picture below planing the back of a 
blade. 

Since Sutton was a little village he 
has been obtaining willow for his bats 
from local plantations, but now some 
of the wood comes from farther afield. 
The willow trees arc felled in the 
autumn when the sap falls. ■ 

The oldest surviving craftsman of 
his type in the country, Mr Odd has 
always specialised in making bats “ to 
measure ” for the giants of the game. 
One of his patrons was the great W. G. 
Grace, who paid a guinea each fer his 
bats made to order. 

During the war Mr Odd carried on 
alone, but now his two sons are working 
with him. 


staffs, most of them young men. 
The need for swift development 
of youth is fully realised; 

The counties have been hold¬ 
ing coaching classes at all tlie 
big centres of cricket through¬ 
out the ' country,' and many of 
the products of these classes, 
although still schoolboys, will be 
getting their chance in colts’ and 
club and ground matches during 
the summer—stepping-stones to 
county recognition. 

^mong these “up-and-coming” 
cricketers, 1 Leicestershire are 
expecting good results | from 
Charles Wooller, an 18-year-old 
Rhodesian, -and 17-year-old 
Maurice Hallam, a local lad, 
who, in additioii to being a most 
promising J all-round cricketer, is 
also a member of Leicester City’s 
A team. ’ ■ 

.Glamorgan are giving trials to 
16-year-old Dennis Allen, ’a tall, 
coloured fast bowler, who has 
been coached by Alf Gover, the 
former Surrey and England 
player; and Essex are hopeful 
that young Brian Taylor will 
prove to be the county’s future 


wicket-kedper' Sussex, too, have v 
a number of promising colts, one 
of whom is the son of James 
Parks, that. great Sussex all-’ 
rounder for /so many years. 
Another son oi a famouir father 
is now on the staff of Warwick¬ 
shire—Len Croom, son of Alfred 
Croom, who was an outstanding 
player with Warwickshire for 
many seasons. 

r pjiE new cricket season is 
notable for the number ‘ of 
new captains appointed by the- , 
counties—D. A. Skinner (Derby¬ 
shire), D, G. Clark (Kent)’, Nigel 
Howard (Lancashire), v Stuart 
Symington . (Leicester), Freddie 
Brown (Northants), ,G. ' E. S, 
Woodhouse . (Somerset), M. R. 
Barton (Surrey) and R. E. S'. 
Wyatt ' (Worcestershire)/ They / 
are 'all men who believe in 
brighter cricket. 

So right away for the new 
cricket season. Let us hope that 
we shall have a full summer’s 
cricket, with few of those tire¬ 
some interruptions when “Rain 
stops play.” 



Bats m the making at a Nottingham factory 




The Young Idea — Peter Laker of Sussex coaches 11-year-old 
John Seymour 



Over To You! — Gloucestershire players loosen up as they 
run to the nets 



Mr Odd shapes a bat 


Stitching a ball 


Cores of cricket balls hung up to dry 
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New Pen For Old Stow 



quaint old custom is seen in 
the picture above, Iff the 
City church of St Andrew Under¬ 
shaft the Lord Mayor of London 
is placing a new quill pen in the 
hand of the statue’of John Stow, 
the 16th-century chronicler. This 
ceremony has been carried out 
every April for over 300 years. 

Nowadays, the old quill pen is 
given as a prize for . the best 
essay received from London and 
Middlesex schools. This year it 
was won for her school by 15- 
year-old Audrey Gittins of 
Bishopsholt School, Uxbridge. 
The pen goes to the, school 
museum,. and Audrey' was given 
by the Lord Mayor the two • 
volumes of ‘ Stow’s ' Survey . of 
London and Westminster, 


Strange Spelling 

• Audrey’s spelling was doubtless 
more up to date than old Stow’s, 
who, in the introduction to one 
of his works, wrote about the 
“Bylyffes, custos, maiors, and 
sheriffes of the Citie of London 
sens the Conqueste, dyligcntely 
collected by J. Stow,” 

John Stow, who lived from* 
about 1525 to 1605, was a poor 
tailor of London whose life-long 
passion was antiquarian research 
and the writing of history. He 
was a great authority on London, 
and in his writings, especially in 
his valuable Survey of London, 
he has bequeathed us many in¬ 
teresting facts which but for his 
patient labours would have been 
lost. 

In his day, however, even 


Rebuilding Goethe’s House 


April 30, 1947 

Waterlogged 


JTie highest skill of German 
architects and builders is 
being turned to the rebuilding of 
one of Germany’s national 
treasures, the 18th-century house 
in Frankfurt-on-Main where 
her greatest poet, Goethe, was 
born and lived. The Goethehaus, 
as it was called, is to rise again 
exactly as it was before—not con¬ 
sisting entirely . of the old 
materials, for that would be im¬ 
possible, yet a faithful copy of 
the former shrine as shown by 
old photos, prints, and drawings. 
" This is no easy task, for 
Goethe’s home was a place of all 
sorts of odd nooks and crannies 
which, the poet himself has told 
us, awed and fascinated him in 
his childhood. 

' He tells us how, when he was 
"small,';he delighted in all the 


Line 


rjlHE derailed engine of the Kent 
and East Sussex light railway 
sank deep into a morass, as stated 
in a recent C N. ' ■ ’ 

• Of very ancient type, the- 
engine may be left there; but 
the incident recalls one of the 
greatest of George Stephenson’s 
conquests, his laying of the 
Manchester - Liverpool Railway 
across the dreadful peat bog, 
12 miles square, called Chat 
Moss. His rivals pronounced the 
undertaking impossible. 

The first man to attempt a 
survey for him found himself 
being sucked into the bog, and 
only escaped by throwing himself 
. full length and rolling over and 
over till he reached solid ground. 

. It . then seemed, as though the, 
rival engineers who had con¬ 
demned Stephenson as an 
ignoramus were right/. But he 
.* clung to his scheme. * 


popular writers often gained 
little reward for their work. Old 
Stow neglected his .tailoring to 
carry on his studies and research, 
sometimes tramping about the 
country—he could not afford a 
horse—to examine records in 
cathedrals and other places. His 
books were well received by the 
people of his day-who could read, 
but he remained poor and lived 
largely on charity. Nevertheless, 
he was always cheerful and was 
described by a friend as “a 
merry old man.” 

Ben Jonson, with whom, he 
walked about London, relates how 
one day they v met' two crippled 
^beggars, and Stow asked what 
they would take to accept him 
as one of their order. At last, 
when he was a poverty-stricken 
old man, his plight was brought 
to the notice of the Government 
which, in James I’s time, issued 
letters patent, authorising him 
“to collect voluntary contribu¬ 
tions and kind gratuities ” a 
polite way of licensing him to 
beg. 


Sleepers on Matting 

He. had seen plough-horses 
walk the bog with wooden soles 
fitted to their shoes, and he 
applied the idea to his railway, 
making a sort of matting of 
heath and branches and gravel 
on which to float the sleepers. In 
this way he was able to lay a 
single line of rail, temporarily 
secured to sleepers. On this line 
wagons, each carrying a ton of 
material for the railway, were 
propelled by boys who crossed 
four miles of the bog at the rate 
of some eight miles an hour. To 
have missed a step would have 
meant a ducking to the waist, but 
no step was missed. 

That, however, was only a 
beginning: when drains came to 
be cut and embankments built, 
the channels immediately filled 
and the sides collapsed. The 
deeper the cuttings, the swifter 
flowed the seeping water, carry¬ 
ing away both soil and packing. 


Success at Last 


The Beggar 

Stow put up collecting boxes in 
the streets, but it appears that 
the “citizens of no mean city 
belied this reputation when it 
came to parting with a coin to 
help their diligent chronicler, 
who died pooi% 

He was buried in St Andrew 
Undershaft. (the church got its 
name from a maypole that once 
stood on its tower) and his wife 
. erected the bust of him. 


pictures, books, objects of art, 
and, above all, the marionette 
theatre, among which lie grew up 
in this large house in Frankfurt’s 
Hirschgraben. 

Here, as a boy of ten, during 
the Seven Years War, he saw the 
French troops march into Frank¬ 
furt, and glared defiantly at a 
French officer, Count Thoranc, 
who came to be billeted on the. 
Goethes, much to the annoyance 
of Father Goethe, who was a 
great admirer of Frederick the 
Great. ■' 

So far only the skeleton of 
the building has been erected, and 
it is estimated that it will take 
years to restore the interior. To 
those engaged on it, this is a 
labour of love undertaken to re¬ 
place a memorial to all that is 
best in Germany's tradition. 


Workers’ Parade 



eijigil 


- . - The Children' 



FOUR TREATIES 

pouR times has this modem 


Defeat seemed assured until 
Stephenson secured empty tar- 
barrels from Liverpool, covered 
them with clay, and formed an 
underground drainage system. 
Then wagon-loads of dry turf 
were brought up, and the 
embankment was established jqst 
when the directors were prepar¬ 
ing to abandon the whole enter¬ 
prise. ** 

Stephenson had never for 
a moment lost courage. When 
those about him flagged, “Perse¬ 
vere!” he cried. When flood and 
collapse continued to recur, “You 
must go on filling in,” he sternly 
ordered. He was obeyed* the one 
clear-eyed, steadfast hero on the 
scene. 


M otorists : and • pedestrians 
in this country, are having 
lessons in courtesy; ' they are 
showing regard for each other’s 
safety and comfort by practising 
good manners on the road. In 
the Civil Service, too, a large 
and iiseful lesson is being read to 
all . members to practise • their 
calling as courteous servants of 
the people. 

These nation-wide reminders 
oi the need for courtesy are per¬ 
tinent for every citizen. As the 
Archbishop of Canterbury said 
recently, “ Courtesy is' ; a great 
Christian virtue ” ; and -al¬ 
though it is a virtue inborn in 
some people, far more acquire it 
by experience. . 




Painting Lloyd’s Register marks on 
a ship's load-line on the Thames. 


COURTESY COUNTS 


democratic world niarte; 
treaties in order- to build up.a 
sound system of ‘mutual defence 
which should deter any WQulddJe 
peace-breaker. 

For the Atlantic Pact is the 
fourth, and most far-reaching; 
treaty signed since the war by 
the Western nations. The other 
three were : the Rio Treaty, by 
; which the USA and the Latin 


American countries agreed to 


r J i HERE are some schoolboys who. 

do not always give .up their 
seats to older people in trains 
and buses. There are people who 
always want “ to . jump the 
queue ” ; others who must al¬ 
ways push to get somewhere first. 
They are boors, lacking a grace 
which gives a glow of friendly 
light along life’s. highway—and 
no one likes them; 


treat an attack on any of them 
as an attack against them aLj 
the Brussels Treaty, by which 
Britain, France, Belgium,. Hol¬ 
land, and Luxemburg, made: s 
similar agreement among, them¬ 
selves ; and the Dunkirk Treat} 
which provided for Anglo-Frericl 
resistance against any futum 
. German aggression. 

." Thus- millions of ; people 16 
many lands and races’ stain 
: shoulder to shoulder to keep tb 
. peace. . ■ • 


0ourtesv makes the wheels of 
life turn more smoothly. 
As an American poet, James T. 
Fields, wrote : 


I low sweet and gracious, even in 
common speech, 

Is that fine sense which men call,- 
Courtesy ! -... * * 

Wholesome as air and genial as 
the light, 

Welcome in every clime as breath 
of flozvers , 

It transmutes aliens into trusting 
friends, 

And gives its owner passport 
. round the globe , 


” 0LD-FASHIONED courtesy ” is 
a grace sometimes attri¬ 
buted to one of the older genera¬ 
tion whose gentle ways make 
him distinguished. But there is 
no reason why courtesy should 
be regarded as " old-fashioned.” 
It is equally a modern and up- 
to-date virtue and. the conditions 
of life today make it more im¬ 
portant than ever. 


Co let courtesy flourish in the 
^ schools and on the roads, in 


the homes and on the buses, in the 
shops and in the streets. Cour- 
tesy.is like courage—it is very 
largely a question of concern for 
others. 


Giving and Receiving 


.Tn acknowledging, as of course 
1 we gladly do, the welcome 
help we have received, and are 
still to receive, from the people 
of the New World, we are some¬ 
times apt to overlook the fact 
that Great Britain herself has 
been acting the part of the good 
neighbour. 

Apart from Marshall Aid and 
post-war settlements with the 
US and Canada, Great Britain 
has received only £40,000,000 
from other countries, whereas 
her gifts to them since the war 
now total £400,000,000. 


OUR PRINCE CHARLES 1 



A charming portrait study 
Princess Elizabeth and her ba! 


THE FACE WILL SHdW 

Look in the face of the pel 
to whom you are speak 
‘if you wish to knowhis > 
sentiments ; for he can conim 
his words more easily'-■ than 
countenance. Lord Che$terfie\ 


JUST AN IDEA -j " 

■ As the proverb says , He thin 
not well that thinks not again.' 


Under the 


fiJO flowers last so long as carnatip 
Provided you pick them long. 
• G -k. : 

J)ARK people,- says a brunet 
have more, imagination th 
fair ones. That is her imaginatl 
G 

LA D Y pianist says she tvori 
hard to achieve fame. Yet 
was always playing. 

0 

gOME hairdressers have b 
cutting their prices. . Had 
enough hair to cut. 



JJWIN schoolboys, are said.to l 
two peas. But they.give their n 
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THINGS SAID 

1?rom the experience of * my 
recent journey the two. ele¬ 
ments which most strongly hold* 
together the Parliaments of the 
British family of nations are, 
first, the Crown, to so many 
people an attractive symbol 
' because it lias nothing to do 
with party politics, and, 
'secondly, our Parliamentary' 
institutions. Anthony Eden 

: The task of expanding exports 
* to North America is one of 
the greatest challenges in all our 
history to the merchant ad- 
venturing spirit of our traders. 
President of the Board of Trade 

We have full and free exchange 
i .. of information between the. 
British and ourselves ; but they 
: are about two years ahead of us 
in the development t of jet airr 
' craft. U S Deputy Air Force .' 

. • > Chief of Staff 

There is no reservoir untapped 
by which people can get 
more benefits, except the re¬ 
servoir of their own skill and 
. effort, The Prime Minister - 


British Help Germans 

VWiiat education means, to the 
w : German people in the dark 
times in which they are living 
was outlined recently by Mr 
Robert Birley, Educational Ad¬ 
viser in Germany, 

“ The Germans know, we are 
going to try to restore, not to 
. destroy, their culture and edu¬ 
cation,” ’ lie' said. ” The re¬ 
education * Of .Germany is one 
of the most remarkable educa¬ 
tional experiments this country 
has dared to take on. 

. f* There are 3,000,000 students 
and children in the British zone, 
and 500,000 in our sector of 
.Berlin, In some cities of Ger- 
< many, school is now almost the 
i only thing between many of the 
children and a life of barbarism, 

: and the teacher counts for more 
than he does anywhere else.” 

• What a wonderful thing it 
would be if future German,his¬ 
torians could write that the re¬ 
awakening of German culture 
was partly due to Britain. 



ditor's .Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If a sleepy puppy 
is dog tired 


’’A. LADY says she always ifancies 
a new hat in the spring. But 
doesn't wear fancy dress. 1 
0 | 

N M P has promised to \ give a 
village Women*s Institute an 
address: They already have one at 
, the village hall . 

□ • 

old man says he has 
his own method of saving 
L electric light. He keeps it dark. 

P ' 

»- FIRM is advertising cheap 

greenhouses . You can see 
through their bargains . 

* 0 ' ' . 

^^ 'pHE sitting-room in some/ 
ihe as 11 ’ew houses is too small. 
beans. Standing room only. , 


A Matter of Taste 

Cir Stewart Wilson, Director 
of Music to the B B C and 
.the Arts Council, has expressed 
his opinion that ” fifty years ago 
only a very few people had any 
real musical s taste and their 
standard was very high. Now a 
much wider circle of people have 
a certain amount of taste, most 
of which is mediocre. 

Well, despite the “ mediocre •' > 
that seems to us a great ad-, 
vance ; for, given a wider circle 
with a certain amount of taste 
fdr music, it is but a matter of 
time before that circle grows even 
wider and acquires better taste. 

And for this advance the 
credit is largely due to the B B C, 
which has always set such a high 
standard in/the performance of 
music of all kinds. In this 
matter the BBC has hitched 
its wagon to a star and more 
and more people will ride along 
with that wagon as the years 
. go by. ■ 

—++— 

SA/ULING CITY 

T ondon City is looking brighter 
this spring than it has done 
for a long time. The grime of 
years lias been removed from 
countless buildings and many of 
them have .that strangely fresh 
appearance of a schoolboy newly- 
washed for a party. 

Better still, flowers are bloom¬ 
ing in unexpected places. Daf¬ 
fodils in window-boxes give a 
cheery nod to passers-by, and 
mellow the thoughts of tra¬ 
ditionally hard-headed business 
, men ; old ‘churchyards . have 
taken on a new look; and 
bombed sites have been con¬ 
verted into gardens. 

To heal the scars of war by 
turning blitzed sites into gar¬ 
dens is a particularly happy idea. 
There is one near St Paul's 
where the staff of a neighbouring 
building have turned a corner of 
a wilderness into a delightful 
oasis. It shows what can be 
done with a little imagination 
and a lot of willing hands,. and 
is a highly commendable effort. 


MEMORY IN MELODY 

The centenary of Chopin’s 
death falls on October 19 
this year and there could be no 
more fitting memorial to the 
great composer than a musical 
one. 

Unesco. has recognised this 
and has asked a number of lead¬ 
ing composers to write a work in 
his memory. Moreover, the first 
public performance of all these 
works will be organised by 
Unesco. A ' \ 

•Already four composers have 
accepted the invitation : Heitor 
Villa Lobos, of Brazil.; Florent: 
Schmitt,' of France ; "Alexandre 
Tansman, a composer of Polish 
origin; and Oscar • Espla, of 
Spain. 

Chopin belongs to the world's 
artistic heritage, writes the 
Director-General of Unesco, and 
he chose, in order to express 
himself, the only language 
common to all men, 

Unesco has indeed launched a 
worthy project in this Chopin 
memorial. Art has no frontiers. 
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Zoo Baby 

Mother Llama at the London Zoo 
proudly poses for her photograph 
.with her new baby . Sue. . 

TWO FOR THE 
PRICE OF ONE 

An article on four London 
bridges which appeared in the 
C N a few weeks ago prompted a 
reader to . send us this amusing 
anecdote. 

Y°un article reminded me of a 
stopy told to me by a grand¬ 
father. He lived, as a boy, Just 
south of Lambeth Bridge, in the 
days when toll had to be paid by 
people using the bridge. He and 
his brother made many ex¬ 
cursions over the river, but 
ha'pence were scarce. 

One night the,two boys found 
themselves on the “wrong ” side 
of the bridge, with only one half¬ 
penny between them when they 
needed two to cross the bridge, 
and reach their home.. 

At first- they decided that one 
should go, beg the money to 
ransom his, brother from home, 
and return. But it was getting 
late, and they were both tired. 

At last they hit upon a good 
plan—or so they thought. So 
James jumped up on John's back, 
John paid his halfpenny and' 
walked through the turnstile. 

They were safely through! But 
the gate-keeper came out of his 
little hoitse, scratched his head, 
and called to his mate, “Hey, 
Willie, jus’ follow them little 
Wretches ’cross the bridge, an' 
see he don’t put down his brother 
till they get to the other side,” 

Swallows Aboard 
a Warship 

JJirds returning to England 
after their winter sojourn in 
the south often use a ship at sea 
as a “halfway house.” 

Recently a British warship 
homeward bound across the 
North Sea suddenly. became the 
welcome perch of hundreds of 
swallows. A strong headwind 
had exhausted the travellers, 
. and, seeing the ship below, they 
swooped down on her quarter¬ 
deck in hundreds! 1 v 

Many of them unfortunately 
were too feeble to fly the last 
few yards and they fell into the 
bubbling wake of the ship and 
were lost. The lucky ones en¬ 
joyed a: free ride for an hour, 
and during this, time the boys of 
the ship fed the birds with bread¬ 
crumbs and diluted tinned milk. 

Then, with regained strength, 
the swallows chirped their 
thanks and took off en masse; 
after making one complete cir¬ 
cuit of the ship they flew away 
straight as “ the crow flies ” for 
England. ‘ ,j - : 1 . 


How the Birds Defend 
■ Thei/Nests 

/The. nesting season, now in full swing, is a particularly anxious 
* time for the birds., Although they are often very courageous 
in defence of their families, few birds are. strong enough to ward 
off determined attacks of cats, hawks, and'other enemies. But 
Nature has provided the birds with several effective passive 
means of defence of their young. F 


Many birds take the'precaution 
of building their nests in in¬ 
accessible positions. The rook’s 
nest, swaying in the treetops, is 
safe from almost all foes. So, too, 
is the eagle’s lofty eyrie on the 
mountainside. The kingfisher 
seeks the security of a tunnel in 
a river bank, and a thick thorn 
bush is a common protection for 
the nests of many small birds. 

Sometimes <a,bird. is; obliged' to 
ne$t in;a place, that can be easily * 
;• reached. .In'this case, harmonisa-. 
tion, or natural camouflage, plays / 
a big part'in the defence of the 
■ home. The ’ eggs of the ringed 
plover, for instance, laid on the 
shingle of an open beach, match 
the surrounding pebbles so well 
that they are difficult to detect. 

_ Most birds, too, try. to make 
the nursery as inconspicuous as 
possible. * The chaffinch builds 
against the mossy trunk of a 
tree, and uses moss and lichens, 
so that the finished home is 
almost invisible. The domed nest 
of the wren could be easily mis¬ 
taken for a mere bundle of dead 
leaves, .while at first sight a tree- 
creeper’s nest appears to be no 
more than a collection of tiny 
twigs lodged behind the bark of 
a tree. 

Perfect Camouflage 

Often the .sitting birds them¬ 
selves are difficult to discern.' The 
nightjar and woodcock provide 
perfect . examples of natural 
camouflage. When brooding on 
the woodland floor the plumage 
of these birds exactly matches 
the dead leaves strewn about 
them; they seem to realise the 
effectiveness of their dress, for 
they sit close until almost trodden 
upon. Wild ducks make a 
“blanket ” of ' feathers, pulled 
from their own breast, which 
they arrange over their eggs be¬ 
fore leaving the nest, so that the 
eggs are not only hidden from 
sight but are protected against 
chill. 

Many quite small birds boldly 
sit tight on the nest and try to 
scare ’ an intruder. Great tits 
and wrynecks utter a threaten¬ 
ing hiss when discovered at home, 
although they are really much 
more frightened th^n the visitor. 


The petrel ejects a stream of 
oily liquid from its throat to in¬ 
timidate its foes. 

It. is when the young are 
hatched that the parents’ real 
trouble begins. With the fledg¬ 
lings calling aloud for food and 
the adults : making endless trips 
to and fro, secrecy is no longer 
easy, and vigilance must be re¬ 
doubled.' Lapwings and^skylarks, 

; among others,: rarely alight at the- 
. spot where /their family is in 
hiding;/ they .land some distance' 
away: and gradually make their - 
way back when danger is past. 

Distracting Attention 

Birds born in nests on the 
ground are quick to learn the 
value of silence and' stillness. 

■ Curlew chicks, for instance, run 
immediately after birth, yet if 
danger threatens they obey the 
'parents’ warning and crouch 
motionless until danger is past. 

A number of birds use a clever 
trick to distract the attention of 
an enemy from their young. 
They pretend to be injured, 
hoping thereby to draw the foe 
away from the nest. Partridges 
and white-throats often do this 
to good effect. On the other 
hand, some bigger birds like the 
. swan have no hesitation in 
• attacking even a human being if 
they are .interfered with/ V 

Most of our birds, however, rely 
for their safety on their keen 
sight' and hearing, as well as in 
’• the ways already mentioned. By 
no means all the young birds born 
this spring will evade the dangers 
which constantly threaten them, 
but very many will survive to 
bring up families of their own. 

HOME AGAIN 

^he remarkable homing instinct 
of the racing pigeon is em¬ 
phasised ^ by a story from Great 
Yarmouth. . 

Last June a local fancier sent 
four birds from his loft to 
Amsterdam to compete in a 
race. Two failed to return. 

The other day he noticed a 
. “stranger ” in the loft. It was 
one of the two he had “lost,” the 
number on the ring confirming 
its identity. 
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THIS ENGLAND 
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Hurstmonceux Castle In Sussex, 
new hor>^ Royal Observatory 
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White Garland of 
Remembrance 

Jn the Derbyshire church of' 
Trusley, recently closed while 
damage caused by the death- 
- watch beetle was repaired, may be 
seen an interesting relic of a 
custom formerly observed' in- 
many English villages. ' It is a 
faded garland preserved in a 
glass case. • / 

Made of hoops of willow decor¬ 
ated with white paper streamers 
and rosettes, the garlands, or 
crants, were carried at the 
funerals of young unmarried girls 
and usually contained a handker-; 
chief or white gloves inscribed 
with a few particulars of the girl’s, 
death. •/ i 

They were carried by girls wear-« 
ing white calico or muslin hoods 
trimmed with black ribbons, and 
carrying long wands of ash. 
These girls walked in front of the 
funeral procession, and formed 
in parallel lines at the church 
door, crossing their wands to 
make an aixhway beneath which 
the coffin was . carried into 
church. After the service ;the 
garland was usually suspended 
from the roof above the pew in 
which the young girl had for¬ 
merly worshipped. 



Pioneers $ 


1. LOUIS PASTEUR, 

a Conqueror of Disease 


The brave boy was saved, 
proof that the drss drui 


Then Pasteur discovtrfj how inoculation protects man Prom disease, 
especially hydrophobia from dog bites. People were jcornruf : 

onfil a shepherd boy saying children Prom a 
- , mad wolf was bitten. 


Louts Pasteur discovered that 
microscopic format pf life or 
microbes, causpa diseases /n 
plant and animal lire. This ' 
knowledge ted to the saving of ' 
thousand's of lives. ° 



The bite oP a 
mad Wolf is 
worse than that 
of a mad dog 
and it was thought 
that the boy must 
diet but not 
Louis Pasteur, 
who" vaccinated’' 
him with a 
weak virus,of 
hydrophobia. 


disease could be cured, 
Outside the Pastepr Institute 
m Pans stands this statue or 



Schoolboys on Their Own in France 


J^uring the holidays a party of 
*, sixth form boys from Brad¬ 
ford Grammar School have been 
having grand adventures in 
northern France. ‘ With only 
five pounds each in their pockets 
and a return ticket to Dover, they 
went on a novel treasure' hunt, 
travelling 'separately on bicycles 
or ..“hitch-hiking.” They, had 
to,collect. 20 different things, the 
winner of the first prize of £5 
being the lad who has collected 
most of the specified objects and 


Our Young Music-Makers 


rjHis week the Youth Orchestra 
of Great Britain, are pre¬ 
paring for their great concert 
at the Central Hall, Westminster/ 
London, on April 29. The 105 
members, all between the ages of 
14 and 18,. "are on a cotirse at . 
Hitchin Girls’ Grammar School, 
and so in love with music are 
they that each day has to be 
carefully split into -periods of. 
practise and rest or, their 
organisers say,' they" would 
NEVER stop playing', and would 
get too tired. 

Sir Adrian Boult is the. Prest- ‘ 
dent of , the Orchestra, and the 
Vice-Presidents are Mr John 
Barbirolli, Dr Reginald 'Jacques, 
and Sir Malcolm Sargent. The 
Ministry of Education, the British 
Council, and the Arts Council, 
have given the Orchestra their 
support. It was founded two 
years ago by Miss Ruth Railton, 


and its young members meet in 
the'holidays three times a year 
for eight-day courses, culminat¬ 
ing in big public . concerts, 

. t They have already broadcast 
twice. 

Any young musician in Great 
Britain between the • ages of . 13 
and 18 can apply for membership 
of the Orchestra, but a candidate 
must have ' reached a high 
standard of playing in relation 
to his or her age. Of .those 
chosen this year there are about 
GO boys and 45 girls. There are 
more boys than girls among the 
violinists and more girls than 
boys among the ’cellos; only one 
girl among the' six double basses, 
one among the horns, and one in 
the wood-wind. The harpist is a 
girl. ; 

The Concert at 7.30 next 
Friday, conducted by Dr Jacques, 
is the Orchestra's first in London. 


on returning writes the best'’ 
account in French of his adven¬ 
tures. 

All the boys are . taking French 
; as a subject in the Higher School 
. Certificate examination. Among 
the . items they had to obtain in 
various places were a Camembert 
; cheese stamped with the rubber 
stamp of the Mairie of Camem¬ 
bert, a picture postcard of the 
church where William the Con¬ 
queror was buried, a clay model 
from an Educational Centre at 
Houlgate, a tracing from a grave 
at Domfront, an English exercise 
done by a French schoolboy, and 
n mustard pot label. / . 

Obtaining these was a matter 
of finding their way about and 
asking questions in French. To 
get the cheese stamped it was 
necessary to go to Camembert in 
Normandy. William The Con¬ 
queror was buried in St (Stephen’s 
in Caen, the town that was so 
badly damaged in the wars. 
Domfront is about 45 miles south 
of Caen. Getting the. English 
exercise meant making friends 
. with a French schoolboy. At 
Houlgate the authorities were 
warned to expect young English¬ 
men seeking clay models. 

Each lad was on his own and 
had to contrive to live on the 
£5 he carried. Youth hostels 
at about Is Gd a night were use- • 
ful < here—but kindly French 
people also helped. 

In case one of the young 
adventurers became completely 


stranded, each carried a “field 
envelope ” with addresses of 
people to go to in an emergency, 
but these envelopes were only to 
be opened as an absolutely last 
resource. 

This experiment in educational 
travel was** organised by Mr H. 
A. Ree, the French master at 
Bradford, who during the war 
won decorations for his gallantry 
when he was parachuted into 
German-occupied France as a 
saboteur. >•' 


The Children's Newspaper, April 20. 1947 

Indian Boys’ 
Town 

Jn the suburbs of Nasik, about 
100 miles from Bombay, is a 
town with 200 boys as citizens. 
Called Boys’ Town, it is an ex¬ 
periment in education and has 
its own elected boy mayor and 
boy police commissioner. 

Boys act as judge; jury, and 
counsel at the town’s own Hall 
of Justice; the cutting-down of 
pocket>money or curtailment' of 
sweets being sentences commonly 
passed on offenders. 

There is a post and telegraph 
office manned by a regular 
Government staff, but the bank 
is entirely staffed by boys of from 
eight years of age to 14. Boys 
al§o hold shares in the bank-T- 
there are 1500 issued shares of 
one rupee (Is Gd) each, and de¬ 
posits in the various accounts 
total 4000 rupees. 

The town has its own weekly 
newspaper—an all-boy production 
—which takes proud place in 
the reading room beside the best 
Indian, British, and American 
newspapers and magazines.. 

There is, iof course, a school 
which teaches subjects up to 
matriculation standard. But here 
the boys take a back seat; 
/adults keep firm control. 


Prefabricated Dock 


jYJethods which, were used for 
the construction of. the 
famous Mulberry invasion har¬ 
bour are now being employed in 
the building of the new western 
extension to Leith Docks.. The 
great concrete caissons or blocks 
are prefabricated on land, then 
launched, floated into the re¬ 
quired position, and sunk. 

The blocks, some of which are : 
45 feet long, about 30 feet high, 
and weigh about 280 tons even 
before'they are filled with con¬ 
crete, are made on the mass-pro¬ 
duction principle. They move 
along rails on steel ball-bearings 
and at each stopping place they 
undergo another stage of manu¬ 
facture. A glance at this huge 
“produciion-belt ” reveals blocks 
in every stage of production from 
a hollow network of steel wires to 
the finished caisson. 

The ground-caissons, which rest 
on the sea-bed, have a hollow 


compartment in the bottom from 
which.the water is driven by com¬ 
pressed air. Here workmen re¬ 
move a foot or two of boulder 
clay, which is carried up to the 
surface by a crane. The men 
enter and leave the compartment 
through a large tubular shaft 
with an air-lock. When the work 
of removing the clay is completed 
the “working chamber ” is filled 
with concrete. • < 

On top of the ground-caissons ’ 
are laid top-caissons which have 
hollow sections filled with sand. 
So the new dock takes shape 
rapidly and efficiently. Already 
behind the rising wall of the 
new quay lines of lorries are 
bringing in loads of waste shale 
and dumping it on the reclaimed 
land. In a few years this pre¬ 
fabricated harbour will be a hive 
of activity as the various cargoes 
flow in from the ends of the 
earth. ' i . 


Rob Roy—Sir Walter Scott’s Romantic Story of an Outlaw, Told in Pictures 


Frank and his father returned to London. They heard 
that Frank’s uncle, Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, and his 
sons, had joined the Jacobite rebels. But Frank was 


thinking all the time sadly of Diana Vernon, who was 
with the rebels and who, he believed, was now married. 
Then came news that Sir Hildebrand had made a will 


cutting out Rashleigh, who had betrayed the Jacobite 
cause,.and leaving his estate to his other sons in succession. 
If they died childless the estate was to come to Frank. 



Four of Sir Hildebrand’s sons lost their lives in 
the rebellion, the fifth, John, was badly wounded 
at Preston where he and his father were taken 
prisoners. They were brought to London and 
lodged in Newgate gaol, Frank and his father 
did all they could for them, but John died of his 
wounds, and old Sir Hildebrand, heartbroken, 
also died. Frank thus inherited his estate in 
Northumberland. ' . 


Rashleigh intended disputing the will, so Frank, 
advised by his father, hurried north to take 
possession of Osbaldistone Hall. At Squire 
Inglewood’s, nearby, he heard to his amaze¬ 
ment that the gentleman he had seen with 
Diana in the Highlands was not her husband, 
but was her father, Sir Frederick Vernon, a 
hunted Jacobite. Inglewood said they,must have 
escaped from the country by now, •* 


Sorrowfully Frank went on to Osbaldistone Hall. Later that night there came shouts at the Hall 
He was alone in the library when Diana and her door below of, “ Open in the King’s name ! ” 
father entered from a secret room ! “ We are Frank barricaded the library door to give Di 
your suppliants, Mr. Osbaldistone,” said Sir and her father time to escape by a secret passage 
Frederick, “ and we claim the refuge and pro- into the garden. The men below came up and 
tection of your roof till we can pursue a journey Frank, to gain time, pretended he thought the 
where dungeons and death gape for me at every newcomers were robbers. But they said they 
step.” Ardently Frank assured them that he had a warrant “to search for certain persons 
would never betray them. charged with high treason.” 


Can Di and Her Father Escape? What Will Happen to Frank? See Next Week's Instalment 
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The ChiMren’s Newspoper, April 30, J949 

BILL .and JILL* the G N twins, are here again this week 

A' new adventure, ^com¬ 
plete in this; issue . . . 

A Matter 


Told by Frank S. Pepper 




B ill Watson, coming out * of 
the bathroom just before 
'breakfast, heard . someone 
entering the front doqr from, the 
street. He peeped down into, the 
hall to see who was up and 
about so early in the morning. - 
It was Buster, the landlady’s 
son. 

Buster was .wearing canvas 
■ shoes, shorts, and a turtleneck 
white sweater. He was breathing ■ 
heavily. .. 

"Golly, some people do get up 
early! Where have you been?” 
Bill asked, running downstairs. 

1 Buster grinned at him. 

•“I’ve just been for a run round 
the* park,” he explained. "Must 
keep in training, you know, and 
now that I’ve started to go to 
work the early morning is. the 
only time I can spare.” 

.‘‘Of course; I forgot,” nodded 

Bill. "And tonight-” 

Bill’s twin sister Jill came to 
the head of the stairs. 

"Breakfast is getting cold. If 
sqme people didn’.t take so long 
in . the bathroom——” She 
caught, sight of Buster. "Hallo, 
what I on earth are you doing?” 

- "Buster’s in training,”- ex¬ 
plained Bill. "He’s boxing at 
the Youth Centre tonight. This 
is his first real match in the 
club team.” 

Till looked unconcerned. 

"What a way to spend the 
evening,. knocking each other 
about. I don’t see any sense in 
it.”' , 

Buster looked crestfallen, but 
Bill slapped him on the 
shoulder. 

"Don’t take any notice,” he 
begged. "Girls just don’t under¬ 
stand. But we both hope you 
win.” * 

“I believe I shall,” Buster de¬ 
clared confidently. "The first 
thing I saw when I went out this 
morning was a black cat. That’s 
a good omen.” 

The twins both smiled. They 
liked Buster. He was a lively 
lad, but he had one weakness. 
He was terribly superstitious. If 
he happened. to spill salt at 
breakfast it made him miserable 
all day. 

'T'iie front gate creaked. Some¬ 
one was coming up towards 
the door. 

"Who’s that?” asked Buster. 
Jill, from her position on the 
stairs, could see down the garden 
path. 

-"It’s Specky, that . nice boy 
from next door.” 

."Oh gosh, don’t let him see me. 
Not this morning,”, exclaimed 
Buster. •• : ' ' ■ 

"Why : ever not?” demanded 

•jiii. 

"He’s a nice chap, but he’s got 
freckles. , Freckled people bring 
you bad luck,” gasped Buster, 
making a hurried dive towards 
-his mother’s kitchen.. 

"What ■ a . stupid idea!” ex¬ 
claimed Jill, as Specky knocked 
on' the front door. 

Jill opened the door to Specky, 
whose freckled face wore a’wide 
grin. He was holding a sprig of 
white heather, . 


"Can I see Buster, please?” he 
asked.,- "I wanted to. give him , 
this white heather to bring him 
luck tonight.” ... . • 

"Buster’s: busy - now—he has 
to get ready for work*” Jill ex¬ 
plained tactfully. "But I’ll give 
him the white heather. I’m sure 
he’ll be delighted.” . 

When Specky had gone Buster 
cautiously poked his head round 
the door and peered into the 
hall. 

Jill held out the white heather. 

"Look what Specky brought. 
Wasn’t it nice of him?” 

Buster jumped back as 'if he 
had been stung. 

"I wouldn’t dare touch it! ” he 
exclaimed. "Throw. it away, 
Specky’s a nice chap and I 
wouldn’t hurt his feelings for the 
world, but I daren’t take any¬ 
thing of his, Not from a chap 
with all those freckles. It’s dead 
unlucky.” 

Jill looked scornful. 

"I wonder you dare to take up 
boxing at all with so f many un¬ 
lucky things all round you,” she 
exclaimed. 

Buster gave a knowing chuckle, 
and touched the leather belt 
round his waist. 

"I’ll be all right. I’ll be wear¬ 
ing my lucky belt tonight. No¬ 
thing ever goes wrong when I 
wear this belt,” he declared con¬ 
fidently. 

The twins went up to their 
room and joined Uncle Dick 
at breakfast. 

"It’s a pity that old Buster is 


so superstitious,” Bill remarked. 
"If only he had enough confid¬ 
ence in himself to ; rely on his: 
own «skill ‘ instead of all these 
lucky charms he’d be really 
good.”' . 

., "Fancy making so much fuss : 
about a silly oldbelt. As if that: 
could do any good,” Jill put in. 
."It isn’t even as : if it were 
.unique. I’m. . sure I’ve seen • 
others like it.” 

"You have,” 5 Bill agreed. 
."Specky wears one . exactly the | 
same.” 

They' heard Buster call a • 
cheery gopdbye as he .went off 
To work... : 

A little later Uncle Dick and 
The • twins went out. They 
planned a full day of sight-see¬ 
ing in London. . There ’ was' so 
much of interest to rdaim their 
attention that they thought very 
little more about Buster and his 
superstitious ways until they 
were almost back at their lodg¬ 
ings that evening. 

They were passing a side entry 
to the Youth Centre when Bill 1 
remembered about Buster. 

“It must be almost time for 
the • tournament to start, ” Bill 
pointed out.'. "Poor old Buster 
is probably feeling nervous. I 
know I should be. Couldn’t we 
just look in and tell him we wish 
him luck?” 

Uncle Dick agreed that it 
would be a nice idea. The 
side door opened into a stone- 
flagged corridor. They saw the 
warden of the Youth Centre, sur¬ 
rounded by his team of lads 
wearing old coats or dressing- 
gowns over their boxing kit and 
waiting their turn to go into the 
ring. 

* The twins soon spotted Buster. 
To their dismay he looked white 
and worried, and ready to sink 
through the floor. 

"What ever is wrong with 
Buster?” asked Jill. "He looks 
as if he is going to be ill!” 

The warden made a gesture of 
despair. 

"He has come without his pre- 





Coming in to Land 

The world’slargest iandplane,. the Boeing Stratocruiser “Flying 
. Cloud, M which carries 75 passengers, about to touch down at 
London Airport. * . 

the time that he got back with 
the belt. 

The warden was talking to 
Jill and Uncle Dick in the coi> 
ridor when Bill burst through 
the door waving a belt. 

■"Here it is!” he said trium¬ 
phantly. "What has been hap¬ 
pening?” 

"The first round has just 
ended. Two more to go,” an¬ 
swered the warden gloomily, 
"Buster has been taking an 
awfulwhipping. He’s got plenty 
of talent, but no confidence in 
himself. He’s got his head 
stuffed' with these silly' ideas. 
He’s beaten before he starts,- 
He’s letting the other fellow do 
as he likes, but actually he’s 
good enough to win hands down.” 

"Tell him to wear the belt 
before he starts the next round. 
That’ll do the trick. Hurry,” 
urged Bill. 

The -warden sped Way into 
the hall.. 

Uncle Dick and the twins 
waited impatiently to hear what 
the result would be. 


cious belt, and has made up his 
mind that it’s going to bring him 
bad luck,” he declared. "I’ve 
tried to reason with him. I’ve 
told him . it won’t make a 
ha'porth. of difference to the way 
he boxes whether he’s wearing 
the belt or not. But he won’t 
listen to me.” ■. ; 

"I wish you’d let me go home 
and look for .it,” begged Buster. 
"I’d feel a lot better if I.had my 
lucky belt.” 

"There isn’t time,” insisted the 
warden. 

"Don’t worry, Buster,” cried 
Bill. "I’ll fetch your belt, if it 
means so much to you.” ~ 

Buster looked Immensely* re¬ 
lieved. 

"Thanks, Bill, you’re a life- 
saver,” he declared. ■ - 

JJill ran all the way home, for 
he knew that there was not 
much time to spare. 

Uncle Dick and Jill remained 
behind and did their best to talk 
some sense into Buster, but he 
refused to be consoled. He had 
got the idea firmly planted into 
his head that without his lucky 
belt he stood no chance at all. 

In spite of the fact that Bill 
crammed'on all possible . speed 
the tournament had started by 
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® Another Big C N Competition 
© too Prizes MUST be Won—FREE 
© 50 Choose-Your-Own Awards . 


50 WATCHES 
AS PRIZES 


CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER here presents the first part.of yet another.interesting puzzle in pictures, in which. 
One Hundred Attractive Prizes must be won. If you would like to capture one of them, road on. 

Fifty New Watches—wrist or pocket type, as chosen !—are the first prizes, while fifty runners-up will choose 
their own prizes from a special C N list. There is NO entry fee, and the contest will be complete'in four weeks. 

WHAT TO DO : You.are simply asked to say what action each of these young people is performing. No i is 
Boxing, but what are the other five doing ? To help you, we tell yon that all the correct answers to Set i arc in this list: 


Writing; 
a rifle; 


Boxing; Playing the'violin; Saluting; Picking flowers; . Playing Marbles; Walking; .Bathing; Firing 
Knitting; l/sing bow ami arrow; Hammering; Diving; Laying the table; Playing bonis; Fencing. 


Look at each picture closely, and remember that you must 
decide your own answers—your parent or guardian will be asked 
to sign your entry as all your own work when you send it in. 

No entries are to be sent in yet ! So KEEP YOUR ANSWERS 
TO THIS SET . NOTED ’ CAREFULLY until next week’s 
C N brings you Set and so on for four weeks in aU. 

Competition is for all under 17,. and will be judged hi two age 
classes—those under ii,-and the 11s and-over—the . prizes 
being allotted proportionately between the two groups. 

Each reader may send one attempt only when the, time comes 
—it must consist of the answers to the four picture-sets listed 
neatly on a single sheet of pa^.er, and have affixed to it a feigned 


coupon (which will be given with the last set, together with 
sending-indirections), 

>. The prizes will be awarded in order of merit for the entries 
which are correct or most nearly so ; to decide ties at any point, 
handwriting or printing in relation to age will, also be taken 
into account. ; ’ ... 

No allowance can be made for entries received after the closing 
date, whether lost, delayed in the post or otherwise. 

The Editor’s decision will be final and legally binding in all 
matters relating to this competition. No correspondence. 
: Children of C'N employees must not compete., 

(N B—We regret that the competition^ must Lb. limited to 
• readers in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and Channel Islands.) 


WJuit: Avt TIvhj Ddiitj? set i. 



Jt seemed an age before a ter¬ 
rific roar of shouting went 
up from the hall. Then the 
swing doors at the end of the 
corridor opened and Buster came 
through, grinning triumphantly. 

"How did it go, Buster?” Bill 
asked eagerly. 

"Fine, once you’d brought my 
belt to me,” declared Buster. 
"The first round was awful, but I 
made up for it in the last two.” 

"He boxed like a coming cham¬ 
pion,” admitted the warden. “I 
knew he could do it.” 

"Now do you still say my ideas 
are nonsense?” demanded Buster’ 
triumphantly. "The belt is a 
luck-bringer. This proves it.” 

Bill cleared his thrpat awk¬ 
wardly. ; ... .. 

"There’s something I’ve got to 
tell you about that belt,” he con¬ 
fessed. "It isn’t yours.” 

"Not mine?” gasped Buster.' 
’’You’re joking.” . ; ■ 

"I couldn’t .find yours,” ex¬ 
plained Bill. "And there was no 
. time to waste. But I knew where 
I could get another just like it. 
So T borrowed it. That’s Specky’s ’ 
belt!”' 

; "Specky’s- ( 


thunderstruck, 
he /burst out 


^ Do Wot Send in Yet—there are 3 Rlore Sets to Come 


JJuster- was 
Suddenly' 

laughing./ ... .... - 

. "What a chump I’ve been! 
Why, if I’d known I should have 
been scared to touch it for feat, 
that - Specky’s freckles - would 
bring me bad luck. But I didn’t 
know, and I won. From now on 
I’m going to forget all about 
lucky charms and that supersti¬ 
tious rot.” ... \ 

Another adventure of Hill and Jill 
next tveek. Order your copy note. 
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Here are some 
jolly good books 

Geraldine Elliot, 

THE LONG GRASS WHISPERS - - - - 7/6 

Paul Lorek Edam, r , 

PETER MAGPIE AND CLARENCE CROW - 5/- 

Monica Edwards, - * ' . ■ ^ , 

MIDNIGHT HORSE - - - - - - 8/6 

A. F. C. Hillstead. 

THE YOUNG NATURALISTS DISCOVER SPRING 7/6 



PICCADILLY, 




4f ins. 
long 



PAID 

Range 2 J octaves, tested. Made in almost 
unbreakable plastic, very attractive 
colours. MORE THAN .A TOY—this is 
a musical instrument. 


CLOCKWORK TRAIN SETS 

■'» 10 '- 

Post Paid 


value ron 




Comprising Engine 
with powerful mechanism. 

Tender, Carriage and cir¬ 
cular rail set—gauge 1% in, 

DE LUXE MODEL with brake, 

2 extra carriages, station, 
tunnel and signal. Price 41/6. 

CHERUB TOYS LTD. (Dept. 132), 
35 Hillside, London, N.W.10. 


THIS WEEK’S BJVIIOrAIN- 



lOO different INDIA 

for 7/6, Cash with order. 

This Is an exceptionally fine packet and con- 
Inina many scarce stamps not normally found 
in'the usual collection. 

Order now and ask also for a ^election of our 
World Famous Approval Sheets. Our large 
16-pagn price, list of further bargains and 
Special Offers is now available. 
ERTtlNOTON & MARTIN, Dept. 515, 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 
• K a lahlished 1880 


IMEW ST. VINCENT 
PICTORIAL FREE 

'also beautiful HR. HONDURAS St. 

t-Uvirge’s Cay; Ceylon PEACE; Largo N, 
BORNEO (unu.sr.dj; TRANSJORDAN 
(unused); PAKISTAN. AU Free to collectors 
asking to see my amazing Approvals and 
sotuling 3cl. for postage 1 & lists. (Without 
; ^Approvals price 9d.) 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, 

Dept, 5, Palace St., Canterbury, Kent, 


-SPECIAL OFFERS- 


10« dilTereiit R0UMANIA - - 3/- 

200 different ITALY , - 4/- 

10(1 dilTerc.il JUGOSLAVIA - - 3/3 

25 different JAPAN - - - 104. 

* 10 different LUXEMBURG - • XOd. 

Cash with order —postage extra. 
APPROVAL BOOKS sent by request. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP Co.(C.N.6J 
BRIDGNORTH. 



BOYS! ELECTRIC MOTOR 

OUTFIT 

'll 

Post 

Works from 
Torch Battery 

This outfit com¬ 
prises ALL necessary parts 
and base ready for simple assembly by any 
boy to make this working Electric Motor 
exactly as illustrated. Apart from-its 
novelty, this has very considerable techni¬ 
cal and constructive value. More can be 
learnt from it regarding Electric Motors 
than by i reading volumes. A most in¬ 
structive and entertaining toy for boys— 
complete with diagrams and easy instruc¬ 
tions, Send P.O, 3/2. Direct only from ; 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. ECN), 
685 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


HOW DOES * kQ . 





NO CLOCKWORK-NO FUEL-NO BATTERY 

This new Ray-powered Motor-Car is a 
most amazing novelty toy, Car is pro¬ 
pelled by the unseen harmless rays emitted 
from the Ray-Control Stick. To see the 
car going in this way will astonish and 
mystify your friends.- A most fascinating 
toy, in box with directions. Send NOW 
P.O, or stamps 3/9 to ; 

Wm, PENN, LTD. (Dept. CNB), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


IMANQO & R.A.F 

OUTFIT 



Ex-Govt. Stock at fraction 
of production cost, comprises ; 

Line Winder with 6 o ft, extra 
strong ‘ flax Running Line, 

Sliding Float, 3 Lead Sinkers, 

2 Gut Casts, 4 Gut Hooks, 
Preserved 13ait, Fly, Spinning 
Spoon, 3 -hook Eel Tackle, 
including one tackle ready 
for use. Spring Rod End Ring 
I .to attach to any bough or 
rod. .With, easy directions to 1W.3J 
(l assemble, cast, bait, etc. 

Send 4/- P.O. to: 

4 Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CNA); 
u 685 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


BRITISH COLONIALS 

We offer to applicants a very fine 
selection on Approvalattractive 
terms, please send 2%d. stamp 
without delay to 

— P. <2 L. PHILATELISTS - 

10 Tynemouth Road, Mitcham. Surrey. 
Club secretaries catered for. 


FREE STAMP HONOURS RRITAIN 

We will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE this fine Peace stamp, 
issued by NEW ZEALAND as a tribute to the people of Britain. It 
shows the famous Cathedrat of ST. PAUL’S, in London, whose 
dome is shown ringed by fircand smoke from the big 
blitz fire of London. It is printed in a fiery crimson 
colour, and underneath are Churchill’s famous words, 
“ This was their finest hour.” This stamp also has the 
V-sign with a Union Jack flag background, and is 
wanted by every collector. YOU can get it ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE from us; send 3d. for postage and it 
will be sent you Free with an Approval selection. 

WINDSOR STAMP Co. Uckfield, Sussex 



He Understood 
Snakes 

A SELF-TAUGHT 
SCIENTIST 

Norman Morrison, who 
died recently, at Campbel¬ 
town in Argyllshire, was reputed 
to be the only man who' had 
ever recorded the heart beats of* 
an .adder—twenty-nine to the 
minute—and also the heart 
beats of the common eel,. He 
was also the only man ever 
known'to have cooked and eaten 
an adder, reporting that he 
found it quite palatable. 

Considered one of, the world’s 
leading authorities on reptiles, 
Norman Morrison was born on 
the island of Lewis in the Heb¬ 
rides, .the son of a crofter. He 
neyer had more than two years' 
proper schooling inTiis life,'and 
rose to eminence in the scientific, 
world by sheer study. 

. Policeman and Lecturer 

Most of. his working life he 
spent as a country police con¬ 
stable, eventually becoming a 
sergeant and at the same time 
a Lecturer to the London College 
of Physiology. When the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania were pre¬ 
paring an encyclopedia it was 
Dr Morrison whom 'they asked 
to contribute the article on snake 
poisons. . 

Altogether he published seven 
books. In The Life Story of the 
Adder he tells us that adders 
have no ears; that they are not 
susceptible to music; that they 
will not feed in captivity; and 
that they are totally untam¬ 
able. 

Passers-by on warm summer 
days would sometimes * see Dr 
Morrison reading in his garden 
with a snake,' necklace fashion, 
around iiis neck. He also carried . 
them in his pockets and let them ' 
roam about his bedroom at night, 
but never once was he seriously 
bitten. 

Commenting once on his life’s 
work, Dr Morrison said, "It is the 
specialist who will always come ** 
to the front. Know something 
about everything and know 
everything about one thing." 

THIS KIND WORLD 

For many years the C N has 
published under this heading 
little human anecdotes xohich 
illustrate that there is much 
kindness in this ' icorld of ours. 
Here arc tiuo examples of this 
which have come to us from the 
United States. 

little girl lost her favourite 
cat through a railway acci¬ 
dent. Pussy died because she 
ran in front of an express train. 
The drivers and train crew were 
sorry when they heard about the 
tragedy and presented the dis¬ 
consolate girl with a fresh pet 
and made her happy again. 

\ petrol station man fell on 
bad times. His father and 
brother were killed, and his wife 
lost the sight of an eye. From 
miles round his pump neighbours 
came to shake his hand. They 
did more. On one given day they 
all brought their cars and bought- 
the man’s. petrol. Adjoining 
pumps gave their petrol, too, and 
during eleven hours of continuous 
pumping 25,000 gallons of petrol 
were sold. Practical comfort 
given in a neighbourly manner 
is sometimes worth a lot of good 
advice. 


; UN DES PLUS 
GLANDS POETES 
FRANC AIS 

Here is the French version of 
the article on Racine xohich 
appears on page 4. 

.Jj’E. le 22 DecembVe, 1639, au 
siecle du Roi Soleil, Jean 
Racine recut . line education 
religieuse qui influenga sa vie 
entiere. En 1664 le jeune Racine 
se lie a Paris avec Boileau et 
Moliere. II ecrit La Theba'ide. 
Et en 1667, Andromaque, qui 
inaugura toute une serie de 
chefs-d’oeuvres: Les Plaideurs, 
Berenice.Tphigenie ... Enfin, en 
1677, l’admirable Phedre. 

Helas Racine ne comptait pas 
que des admirateurs, Meme le 
grand Corneille, vieilli, aigri, 
voyait. sans plaisir le jeune 
Racine ecrire A son tour—et avec * 
genie—des tragedies qui souf- 
fraient la comparaison avec les 
siennes. Attriste par les criti¬ 
ques, ; tourmente de scrupules 
relig(eux, * Racine renonga au 
theatre. II se maria et devint 
le pere de sept enfants dont il 
s’occiipa ton jours avec affection. 

Cependant, en 1689, il ecrivit 
encore une trag£die, .tiree de la 
Bible; Esther destinee a etre 
jouee par les Demoiselles de 
St Cyr. Esther eut un grand 
succes. Deux ans plus tard, 
Athalie fut, injustement, moins 
appreciee. Racine se consacra. 
alors a sa famille et a ses 
devoirs religieux. Il mourut le 
21 Avril, 1699, il y a 250 ans. 

Un, grand dcrivain du dix- 
neuvieme siecle, Anatole France, 
avait imaging, alors qu’il etait un 
petit garcon, Esther et Athalie 
sous les traits de deux bergeres, et 
invente une histoire bien diffe- 
rente de celles des deux tragedies. 
Lorsque, au.college on lui remit 
la vraie version d’Esther et 
d’Athalie, il soupira en con- 
statant que e’etaient deux pieces 
... et en "grands vers". Ce 
fut seulement plus tard dans 
la vie qu’il comprit et aima 
Racine, et avec quelle passion. 

Puissiez-vous aussi comprendre 
et aimer ce grand poete dont les 
vers simples et beaux resteront 
ton jours dans vos coeurs. 

Jill Has a Way 
With Her 

guccEss in her first dog show 
came to four-year-old Jill 
Morley of Thurgoland, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, when, 
as the youngest competitor in a 
class of 17 exhibits, she won first 
'prize and a silver cup at Womb- 
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’ That Boy.. 
Oliver 

WHEN CROMWELL 
WAS YOUNG 

Just 350 years ago—on April 25, 
1599—was born a boy destined 
to rule England for five years, 
with undisputed sway. In the 
modest home at Huntingdon, 
where he first saw the light of 
an English spring day, Oliver 
Cromwell was more than wel¬ 
come; Robert and Elizabeth 
Cromwell already had six 
daughters and longed for a son. ( 
Although his home was nothing 
like so wonderful as the great 
mansion of Hinchingbrooke, 
where his uncle Sir Oliver lived, 
it was comfortable. His father 




well (near Barnsley) Canine 
Show recently. 

Her awards were won for the 
best child handler in the show, 
her dog being a cocker spaniel, 
Padlock of Thurgo, the winner 
of 13 silver, cups, and belonging 
to her grandfather,' Mr , Fred 
Morley, who during the last few 
years has won numerous awards 
with his famous Thurgo Cockers. 

Jill is the daughter of Mr and 
Mrs W. Morley of Thurgoland, 
and celebrates her fifth birthday 
this week. 


was a son of Queen Elizabeth’s 
"Golden Knight,” Henry Crom¬ 
well, and the sight of Henry’s 
palace of Hinchingbrooke is still 
a reminder of the splendour of 
the boy Oliver’s ancestry. 

Going on a visit to his Uncle 
Oliver it is said that young 
Oliver played on the lawns with 
another boy visitor—none other 
than the little Prince Charles. 
Oliver grew up a strong lad with 
a long body and rather short legs. 
He had auburn hair, blue-grey 
eyes, and a mole below his lower 
lip. He had a quick temper when 
ruffled, and fits of moodiness. 

As his father owned land 
round Huntingdon, Oliver grew 
up with a deep love of the English 
countryside and all open-air 
sports. Above all, he loved horse- 
riding, and his judgment of a 
horse was second only to his 
judgment of men. 

At the Grammar School 

At Huntingdon boys of all 
classes went to the fine old 
grammar school, which still 
stands. There Oliver sat at one 
of the long, wooden benches, 
learning his Latin, and how to 
speak and write good plain 
English. He had a stern master 
in Thomas Beard, who used the 
rod well, but he was always grate¬ 
ful for his teaching. 

Two days before his seven¬ 
teenth birthday r Oliver, perched 
behind his father, went off on 
horseback to Cambridge. There 
he was entered at Sidney Sussex 
College, the master of which, 
Samuel Ward, had been one of 
the translators of the Bible. 
Oliver stayed only a year in Cam¬ 
bridge and did not take a degree. 
There is no evidence that he was 
a clever student—he loved action 
and the open air far more. But 
a boy who was to grow up to. be 
a leader of Englishmen could not 
be other than a student of men. 

At Chequers, country home of 
the Prime Minister, there is 
the portrait of Oliver Cromwell 
as a child of two, which is repro¬ 
duced here. The most memorable 
feature are the eyes. He had a 
blunt English face and he will 
always be reckoned among the 
greatest of Englishmen. 
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Art in the 
Hoiue 

Mn WmJAM Hoey, who lives in 
a prefab in Cowdenbeath,.- 
Fifeshire, and is an excellent 
amateur artist, has had ythe 
happy idea of painting animal 
sketches on the walls of* his 
children’s bedroom to keep them 
quiet in the morning. 

Several delightfully-painted 
panels which go right round the 
bedroom depict the adventures 
of a squirrel and a badger in a 
wood. One can follow the story 
by. starting at the left of the door • 
and finishing at the right. 

•. Mr Hoey* indeed, has almost 
ipade a private art gallery.of his 
'prefab. In the hall he has 
painted mountain scenes, with 
■the Brig o’ Dee in the fore¬ 
ground; the bathroom has a 
garden scene; with birds singing 
in a - spreading tree, and many-, 
coloured, flowers; and now he is 
‘aboiit to start work on the main 
bedroom. 

Mr Hoey, who is a plasterer, 
uses ordinary house-paint which 
he mixes himself to get-.the’right 
colours. ’ ’ '■ ‘7 

;; ;'f ; UNE:ATABLE' 

J3aiiaffiW is useful'stuff; and you 

*■ can even drink it If it is the • 
medicinal sort and a doctor 
advises it, but as a food it Ms 
•. worse than useless, and the 
Ministry of Food have made an 
®rder. prohibiting the use of 
mineral oils, such as paraffin, in 
the manufacture of food. , 

. Housewives are urged not to 
use mineral oils as, a substitute 
.for edible oils « in cooking. For 
it has been found that paraffin 
dissolves7 vitamins A and D in 
foodstuffs and prevents their 
. digestion. Also the regular con¬ 
sumption of paraffin may lead 
to deposits of oil beiflg formed in 
certain organs of the body. 

-BEDTIME CORNER- 


WEMBLEY GLORY 

An All-Midland 
Final 

JTon the 21st time since that 
first memorable occasion in 
1923, Wembley Stadium on Satur¬ 
day will be the scene of the F A 
Cup Final. This time it is First 
Division v. Second Division— 
Wolverhampton Wanderers, with 
two Cup Final victories to their 
credit, against Leicester City, a 
team that has never yet played 
in the Final. But experience and 
■reputation do not count over¬ 
much at Wembley, and. although 
most followers of soccer expect 
that the Wolves* will ' win there 
are many instances of favourites 
being overthrown. 

Wolverhampton’s , last appear¬ 
ance at Wembley was in 1939. 
They were the outstanding team 
of the season, but they were van¬ 
quished by Portsmouth. The 
captain of that defeated Wolves’ 
eleven was Stanley Cullis, and on 
Saturday he will again be. at 
Wembley — on the touchline 
anxiously watching,, for he is 
now manager of the Wolves. 

An interesting coincidence is 
that in 1939 Stanley t Cullis was 
England’s international captain; 
today the Wolverhampton cap¬ 
tain, Billy Wright, is also leader 
'of England’s team. 

Leicester City, once known as 
Leicester Fosse, were making a 
very struggling beginning in 
. 1888, when Wolverhampton Wan¬ 
derers were among the first 
twelve clubs to form the Foot- : 
ball League. Leicester were 
elected to the Football League 
((.Second Division) in 1894; a year 
before, the Wolves won the F A 
Cup for the first time. 

That first victory is com¬ 
memorated at Wolverhampton 
by a row of houses called Cup 
Final Villas, each with a stone 
tablet bearing the name of one ' 
of that successful eleven. 


A Good Scout 


“TJut I’m as old' as Johnnie 
and Teddie, and they are 
Wolf Cubs,” protested Peter. 

“I know, son,” said Daddie. 
“But they are bigger than 
you. You can'jo in next year.” 

Peter turned away disconso¬ 
lately. Most of his friends, 
were Cubs, and he did so much , 
want to join them, 

That afternoon a neighbour, 
Mrs Hampton, popped .in, 
“Hallo, Peter!” she called as 
she saw him.playing in the 
garden. “You know,” she said, 

" turning , .to Mummie, “young 
Peter may be small but he’s 
very strong. The other day 
he insisted on helping me to 
carry my shopping basket' all 
the way from the village. And 
it was quite heavy, too.”' 

Daddie ' looked thoughtful. 
Then he called in, Peter. 

. “Mrs Hampton has been tell¬ 
ing me that you’re already 
following one of the Wolf Cub 
rules,” he said. Then, as Peter 

SPRING-CLEANING 
TIME 


looked puzzled: “Doing a good 
deed every day. 'Carrying a 
shopping basket, for example. 
That seems like the action of 
a good Cub, so perhaps you 
can join after all.” ; 

Peter gave a whoop of de¬ 
light and raced off to tell his 
friends. , And he always re- . 
members the rule that helped 
him to become a Cub. 

A Child's Prayer 

r\ GOD , Whom I can never 

^ , see, . .. _ ■ ^ 

Yet see in . every living thing, 
Bless now this home of inline, 
and me; . . „ .... v . 

Make my small life * a joyful 
- spring; > . r • .* - ~ 

Be kind to my dear parents, 
keep • 

Them safely, as Any’ guardians 
. dear; ;iiovc. 

And make vie worthy 6f their 
As long as they,'and I, are 
here . Amerj 



National Tongue 
For India? 

Pandit Nehru, the IndiaJi 
Prime Minister, has written 
an article on * the . problem of j 
what is to be the national lan-' 
guage of India. Up to now much 
of.. the business of the country 
has been conducted in the 
various languages of the different 
regions, but English has been 
the official language, and there' 
has been another — almost uni¬ 
versal-slanguage, called Urdu or 
Hindi depending on whether the 
form: used leaned more to •_ the 
Persian or to the ancient Sans¬ 
krit roots; sometimes _ it was 
; called Hindustani. ; '.. 

Pandit Nehru, says that the 
regional languages must be en¬ 
couraged, but that, there must 
be one universal language; that 
cannot be English, he says, “or 
any other foreign language.” 

The language must be Hindi 
(or Hindustani—he does not 
mind what they call it). But he 
lays great stress on the need for 
this language to be one that can 
expand and grow with the needs 
of the community; it should be 
essentially the language of the 
mass of the people and not that 
of a select circle. 

He pays a pretty compliment 
to the English language which, 
he says, “probably more than any 
other today, has receptiveness, 
flexibility, and capacity for 

growth. I should like our lan¬ 
guage to , face the world in, the 
'.same way.” . < < 

Blood Transfusion 
Pioneer 

]^/£r John R. Copland, who has 
just died, will long be 

remembered as a great humani¬ 
tarian and founder of the Blood 
Transfusion Service in Scotland. 

Twenty years ago, when he 

was leader of a body of welfare 

workers called “The Crusaders,” 
he persuaded a number of them 
to act as blood donors at times 
of emergency and thus created 
the nucleus of the great service 
that exists today. For several 
years he was the sole organiser 
of the new service, rising fre¬ 
quently from bed in the middle 
of the night to drive a donor to 
the place where the blood was 
wanted urgently. He himself 
often gave his blood to save the 
life of a. person who was 
seriously ill. 

Before he died Mr Copland 
had the supreme satisfaction of 
'watching the enormous growth 
and development of his original 
small organisation and of reflect¬ 
ing on the number of lives it has 
saved. , 

THEIR OWN RICE 

\ wonderful ‘ example of how 
our missionaries, contribute 
to the material as well as. to the 
spiritual welfare of native 
peoples comes from Papua, where' 
the Anglican Mission have 
launched a co-operative scheme 
for the natives. ■ Recently 2300 
natives attended a thanksgiving 
service ,for the first harvest 
reaped under^the scheme. This 
year’.? harvest included an excel¬ 
lent rice crop, the first ever' 
grown in north-east Papua. 

There are now 12 of these co¬ 
operatives and .two more are be¬ 
ing formed. Canon Jaifles, Ben¬ 
son, • of the Anglican Mission 
Station, said that they are the; 
most significant happening in' 
the area since the first mission¬ 
aries landed in the last century. 


? I**- 


England's outside-right, famed as the wizard of dribble . 



Matthews 


SAYS 


(i How do YOU 
cross the 


road ? 





“ I’ll admit I get a big kick out of 
dodging through an opposing team’s 
defence. But if you think I believe 
in. dodging through traffic, you’re 
wrong. That’s just a mug’s game. 
Backs and halves don’t kill you ~ 
cars do. Here’s the way 1 cross a 
road: 

1 At the kerb—HALT. ' f 

2 Eyes—RIGHT. . 

3 Eyes—LEFT. 

4 Glance again—RIGHT. 

5 U all clear — QUICI^ MARCH. 


“ I don’t have to run — I just wait 
until there is a real gap in.the traffic 
before I start. 

“ To score in Soccer, you often take 
risks and cut things fine. But traffic’s 
quite different. To be a good Road 
Navigator, you want to keep alert —, 
but play safe, every time. Do your 
Kerb Drill as I do. Then you'll be all 
right, and you won’t cause accidents 
to other people.” 




Issued by the Ministry of Transport 


POCKET High Power 

TELESCOPES 

Powerful Lenses. High Magnification. 
See Miles, Brings it Close. Specifi¬ 
cation : 8 Ins. open, ,4§ ins, closed. 
Object Lens 34 mm. For Aero, Field 
or Marine use. A fine Range Instru-. 
ment with two focussing adjustments. 

Guarantee enclosed. ONLY 
SEND CHEQUE OR E/ 
POSTAL ORDER TO, ® “ 

i NAZEX SIGNALLING DEPT. 

28, ST. ANTHONY’S PLACE, BLACKPOOL 

CATALOGUED £10,000 

Two of tho rarest stamps in the world are 
tho celebrated “ Post Offleo ” Mauritius. 
Only 26 copies arc known, catalogued unused 
at £5,000 each. Mauritius has recently issued 
a set on their hundredth anniversary on which 
theso famous stamps aro actually shown, I 
will send two fine large unused stamps from 
this set freo lo all applicants for Approvals 
* enclosing 2^d. postage, 

R.D.HARRISON,R 0 YD 0 N, WARE 


Post 

Paid 


Eastbourne Summer Holiday 

Centro 

for YOUNG PERSONS, ages 8-15 

Under expert supervision and official 
approval. Facing sea, excellent country 
within easy reach. Daily programmes, 
picnics, outings, etc. Good food, 
«moderate charges. Write: 

C. Propper, 84 Kingsley Way, London, N.2 



“TABLE 

SOCCER” 


The replica of, 
Association Football 

NO DICE—BLOWING— 
CARDS or BOARD 

Played with 22 miniature 
, ball and goals. . All the 

_ _ real football | Dribbling, 

corner and penalty kicks, .offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. Colours of all 
league clubs available. Send 3d. ft amp 
tor full details and order form to: 
P. A. ADOLPH, 17, The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells,Kent, 


thrills 



-Make your ovvn Perfect Scale Model 
of Western Stage Coach with 4 Horses and 
Pony Express Rider ; a cut-out in full colour 
contained in “PRAIRIE MAIL,” an ex¬ 
citing story of Wild West. Send 2(- P.O. to: 

DESIGN'ADS (Q), 

51 Old Hall Street _ Liverpool 3 . 



mumsm 

warm 



pmjMPwm* 

PARATROOP* 


wHocuim 


& CARR, PACKKXCTC'O 
A Ridge Tent with walls. ‘ • 1939 prices. 

Guar, thoroughly proofed. Brand-new. 

5 ft. 6 in, along ridge, 7 ft. 3 in. along wall, 

4 ft. 6 in.*, wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 in. high 
wall. Packed in valise. Complete all 
accessories, £ 212 s. 6d. Carr, and pack., 1/6. 

^^aBRITISH 
- WAVAtpl) 

MA'ROUE r E? E TiE^TT?TNy tt ? I ' ETE ' O®**’ Cl«. 44 ft .“mPa f t.'isYn. 

CAMPING EQUIPMENT. Send for Bumper List. 
AP T E R & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept, CN), 

196-200 Colclhartoour Lane, Loughborough Junction. London; S.E.5. 


MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. 
BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES. 

7-oz, Crystal-clear. Ideal holiday, sport¬ 
ing events, 40 / 0 . VV.D. Model Full 

Size, £ 310 s. Very special 6-lens Achromatic 
Model, £5 19 s. 0d. Both complete Case, 

Leather Slings. All post, i/-. • 

Naval telescopes, powerful'day and night 
lenses, modern micrometer automatic 
range focus'apparatus. Splendid object 
lens. Approx. 15 in. in length. Pick out 
objects with clarity and precision at many 
miles range. 35 /-only. Post and pack., 1/6 
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The Bran Tub 


RESPONSIBILITY 

JjMhe lazy man was telling a 
friend that he had got a 
new job and was busy on the. 
railway. 

“I'm glad to hear it,” said his 
friend. “What dp you do?” . 

“Well, you know the man that- 
taps the train’s wheels to see that • 
they are sound? Well, I help him j 
listen.” 

Running Commentary 

(Cricket is a funny game, * 
Without the slightest, doubt. 

I ran in for my inniilgs; then 
A fellow ran me out. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS. 

The Short-eared 1 Owl. Where 
the meadow skirted the marsh 
Don’often saw an owl hunting. 
The bird ’ was about fourteen 
inches long; its plumage was 
mottled above, and streaked 
below/ ■ . 

“I thought Little Owls were the 
only owls which hunted during 
the day,” said Don to Farmer 
Gray. 

. “No! Short-eared Owls share 
that distinction,” replied . the' 
farmer. “Like all owls, they are 
invaluable by reason of. the rats, ■ 
mice, and similar pests which 
they destroy in enormous quan¬ 
tities. Short-eared owls are 
rather - uncommon, and found 
mainly in open country. They 
are particularly fond of .voles.. 
The ear-tufts become visible only 
when the bird is excited.” 


Jacko Beats the Band 
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BEHEADING A MONSTER 

J am a monster of ‘ the oceatt 
deep/ ,; 7 > , ■ -r . * 

An enemy of all who swim the 

. sea.-- - 

Cut off my head and, listen, so to 
hear. ' ' 

Beheaded once again, I come to 
be 

A famous refuge from the rains 
above 

Or, if you will, a toy that children 
love, Ansivcr next weeU 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


OPTIMIST 

nniED a crazy professor from 
^ Staines, 

“/ - possess most remarkable ) 
brains. 

Pm happy to state 
III no longer be late, 

Pve invented a trap to catch ;• 
trains” 

Gentle Persuasion 

“T hear you and Tom have; 

bought a second-hand car,” • 
said Harry to his friend. “Do: 
you both drive it?”- -'./v ..?• '■ 

“No,” was the reply, “We both 
coax -it.” 7 ‘ 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Ivy-Leaved Toadflax 

A common plant which is often, 
seen \festooning old walls or 
crumbling masonry is the. Ivy-: 
leafed Toadflax; An alien, ■ it: 

has managed' 
to establish it¬ 
self in many 
parts of the 
country. 

The thin, 
soft, purplish-, 
coloured sterns 
twine arid 
creep in every, 
direction over 
the wall or 
building where it is growing. 

■ The leaves have five lobe^, the 
.central one being much the 
largest. 

The flowers are divided into 
two lips, the upper one is a 
reddish-purple, the lower of a : 
lilac' hue... Although small, the ; 
flowers (which are ; almost always j 
in bloom) grow in such profusion: 
that they' attract attention, and 
are a pleasing sight. . . : 


Jacko saw a chance to utilise his 
“ artistic " talents on the farm. 

The Cuckoo’s Egg 

^ strange big egg lay in the 
nest; 

The hen Hedge Sparrow cried, 
“It’s twice the size of all the 
rest, . 

I wonder what’s inside.” 

The lazy Cuckoo flying by, 

Said “Just you wait and see. 

I think 'you’ll find when they 
hatch out, 

One chick belongs to me! ” 

WHAT ARE WE? 

Unseen, unfelt, by night or day, 
Abroad we take our airy way. 
We fasten love, we kindle strife, 
The bitter and the sweet of life.; 
Piercing and sharp, we wound 
like steei; 

Now, smooth as oil, those wounds 
to heal. 

Not strings of pearls are valued 
\ more, • 

Nor gems encased in golden ore; : 
Yet thousands of us every day, 
Worthless and vile, are thrown 
away. : 

Ye wise, secure with bars of brass * 
The double doors through which 
. we pass; ■ j . 

For, once escaped, back to our 
cell ■; .. - V • \' \ 

No art of man can us compel. 

- , ' 'Answer next week 

Seeing the Sea 

gxANDiNG on ‘the beach with. 

' your eyes five feet above sea- 
level the ligrizoix is Just' over, 
three miles away.- Standing on a 
cliff 100 feet high the distance: 
is increased to. 14.miles? 


He soon had the sacks of corn 
, looking like singers.. 

What Did He Mean ? 

“JJow about coming to Sand- 
leigh with me for the holir 
days this year?” asked Jack. 
“It’s a lovely place—I won the 
swimming championship there 
last year.” 

■ “No, thanks,” replied Tom. “I’d 
Tattler go to a more crowded 
place.” 

WORD ARITHMETIC 

J am quite small and though I 
have eyes I cannot see. My 
name is composed of four letters. 
Dividing my first by ten will give 
you my . third. Multiply my 
second by any number you think 
of and add fifty and 'you will 
have my fourth. What am I? 

An suer next week 

Hot Work 

^eacher : Can anyone tell me 
' how dew is formed? 
Johnnie: The Earth turns so 
fast that it perspires. 


And sounding like them, too, much 
to the farmer’s amazement. 

Sage Saw 

*JhiEY who would command 
must serve. 


RODDY 



TORTOISESHELLS 

HP HERE an old lady of 

1 Ryde,' 

Who took a remarkable pride 
17i her twenty-four ■ cats, ■ 
Dressed in swim suits and hats, 
As they strolled on the sands 
side by'side. 



“Why. do they tell such fibs, 
Mummy—there’s no sign of a park, 
not even a recreation ground," 


The Children’s Hour 


BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
April 27, to Tuesday, May 3 , 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Stories from 
the Arabian Nights. Scottish, 5.30 
Programme in Gaelic, 

THURSDAY, 5,0. Nursery Rhyme 
Records. 5.10 Mistress Masham’s 
Repose (3). North, 5.0 Bunkle and 
Belinda (4). Scottish, 5.0 Hickory,' 
Dlckory Dock—a play; Books to 
Read; Young Artists; Bairn songs; 
Sea Shanties; A Visit to the Docks. 
Welsh, 5,0 Programme' in Welsh. 
5.30 Junior Radio Record. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Stella Polaris (2).. 
5.40 Ancient Coins—a talk; North, 
5.40 Hints for Young Cricketers. 

SATURDAY,'5.0 The Scarecrows 
of Scatterbrook (6), 5.40 Cricket, 

—a talk. North,’, 5.0 Variety. Scot-- 
tish, 5.0 Young Artists Entertain. - 
SUNDAY, 5.0 Rock of Ages (6). 
N. Ireland, 5.0 The Music Box—a 


play; From Different ^Angles; 
Songs. Scottish, 5.0 Cathedrals' of 
Scotland (2). 

MONDAY, 5.0 This Week’s Pro¬ 
grammes; A story; The Three 
Semis. 5.30 Questions about 
Broadcasting. Midland, 5.0 This 
Week’s Programmes; The Three 
Bears. North, 5.0 Four in Hand. 
Children’s Newsreel. Scottish, 5.0 
The Week’s’Programmes; Donald 
and the Gang (5). 5.20 Nature 

Scrapbook. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Paul the Hero— 
a story; Springtime Songs and 
Poems. 5.25 Nature Parliament-. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 Aunt Martha’s 
Chair (4); The Brave Little Hen; 
Piano duets, t North, 5.0 Horace 
Spring-Cleans; Piano; Controlling 
the Weather—a talk. > Scottish, 
5.0 Tales of a Wandering Cat; 
Down at fhe Mains. Welsh, 5.0 
Programme In Welsh. 
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What Is This Town? 

Portsmouth 


Shrinking Word. 

Feasting, fasting, 
sting, tin, in 
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BRITAIN’S NEED IS SPEED [ 



EDWARD SHARP. &'SONS LTD. of Maidstone »THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS: 





TERRIFIC 

FOOTBALL 


Q 


OFFER! 

(A few. only) 

PRE-WAR PRICE AND QUALITY 

O Full Size (5) 
O 18 Panels 
C Hand Sewn 
C Cowhide 
complete with 
9 Dunlop 

Bladder 
G Perfect. in 
Weight and 
Shape 

Complete f,y e g Uaran f ce f 0 re fi lnc l UO ur 
lOr 1 money if not entirely safis- 
f\ma I fy fad within 7 days of receipt. 

3 I 0 Send 37/6, plus'1/6 pack- 

' inj? and postage, by cheque, 
money f r postal order to: 




AMAZING 

SPORTS BINOCULARS 

Perfect for use 
at all S p o r t s 
Meetings — 

Theatres — 

Train Spotting 
—Bird Watch¬ 
ing, etc. Improves your 
powers of perception. 

Maghifies by approxi¬ 
mately 2k times. Fully 
adjustable sighting 
mechanism, giving perfect lens con¬ 
trol. ^ These are not toys but 
genuine binoculars. 

Do not miss this opportunity of owning your 
own Sports Classes—send now cheque or 
postal order for HI6, plus 1/- oostage and 
packing to ; 



RIDDALLS SPORTS and GAMES 

(Dept. C.N.S). 49 CAMBERWELL CHURCH ST., LOHDON, S.E.5, and branches 





































































































































